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CASTELVINES Y MONTESES DE LOPE DE VEGA 


Mucho se ha dicho acerca de la influencia que en Shakespeare 
pudieran haber ejercido algunas obras capitales de la literatura his- 
panica tales como el Quijote, la Celestina, el Amadis de Gaula, etc., 
sin que los eruditos hayan llegado a conclusiones definitivas en asunto 
de tan singular importancia para los estudiantes de las literaturas 
inglesa y espafiola. 

Sin querer resucitar una vieja polémica al respecto, queremos 
nosotros, en el presente estudio, sefalar las semejanzas y las dife- 
rencias que existen entre la interesantisima tragicomedia del Fénix 
de los Ingenios titulada Castelvines y Monteses, y la tragedia in- 
mortal, Romeo and Juliet, del principe de los dramaturgos modernos. 
Nuestro deseo es presentar estas dos obras a quienes se interesen en 
el estudio de los dos grandes poetas que tan admirablemente parecen 
representar el genio de sus razas respectivas, sin tener ni la menor 
intencion de decir cual de los dos es el que merece mas la con- 
sideracion del publico en general ni la de los criticos en particular. 
Esta tarea no nos corresponde a nosotros, y si bien es cierto que hemos 
llevado a cabo nuestras investigaciones dentro de la medida de 
nuestras propias capacidades, dejamos a los eruditos el trabajo de 
darles forma autorizada a nuestras opiniones si lo merecieren. 


ARGUMENTO DE “CASTELVINES Y MONTESES” 
Acto |. La escena es en Verona. 


Roselo Montés, miembro de uno de los bandos en que se halla 
dividida la alta sociedad de Verona, entra, acompafiado de su amigo 
Anselmo y su criado Marin, en el palacio de Antonio Castelvin, jefe 
del bando contrario, donde se celebra una espléndida fiesta. En los 
jardines los intrusos encuentran a Julia, hija de Antonio, y con ella 
a su primo y pretendiente Otavio, hijo de Teobaldo Castelvin. 
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Aprovechandose del desorden que reina en los jardines, Roselo, 
prendado de la belleza de Julia, resuelve entablarles conversacion, y 
ella acepta sus cortesias sin saber cual fuese su linaje. Los dos se 
sientan en un banco cerca de Otavio, y entre ellos tiene lugar un 
dialogo (o tridlogo, se diria si fuese permitido), en el cual las pala- 
bras de Julia, aparentemente dirigidas a Otavio, lo son en realidad a 
Roselo. Julia le da al joven un anillo y una cita, la eual, naturalmente, 
se extiende a Otavio también. 

Por su criada, Celia, sabe Julia quien es su amante, y si se muestra 
temerosa y arrepentida de haber hablado con un enemigo de su 
familia, da a entender al mismo tiempo que se halla profundamente 
enamorada. 

Sin preocuparse de los peligros que le amenazan, Roselo persuade 
a Anselmo y a Marin de que lo acompafien una vez mas al palacio 
Castelvin. Julia llega a los jardines, se encuentra alli con Otavio, y 
le pide que la deje sola. Asi la nifa recibe a Roselo y le suplica que 
no la vuelva a ver nunca, pero, sin fuerzas para resistir al joven, que 
la requiere de amor, le promete casarse si es posible, como él afirma, 
que su amigo el fraile Aurelio pueda unirlos en secreto, y si su matri- 
monio ha de poner término algtin dia a las sangrientas luchas que 
Verona presencia debido a la enemistad de sus familias. 


Acto II. La escena es en Verona y en el camino que de alli conduce 
a Ferrara. 


A la entrada de un templo, Fesenio, del bando Castelvin, le dice 
a Teobaldo que unas seforas Montesas han quitado de su puesto el 
estrado de su hija Dorotea. Lleno de colera, Teobaldo hace llamar a 
su hijo Otavio y le ordena que busque el medio de vengar la afrenta 
que su familia ha recibido de los odiosos Monteses. Mientras tanto 
llegan Anselmo y Roselo a ver a Julia, que era ya esposa del ultimo. 
Al ver Roselo que, en el recinto del templo, los bandos rivales se 
entregan a una disputa muy acalorada, y queriendo evitarla, se ofrece 
a colocar él mismo en su puesto el estrado objeto de la “afrenta,” 
y propone que las familias se reconcilien con el matrimonio de Otavio 
con Andrea Montés, y el de Julia con Roselo. Otavio rechaza violen- 
tamente lo propuesto e insulta a su rival. Los dos jovenes se compro- 
meten en una lucha armada y Roselo mata a su contrario. Los animos 
se agitan grandemente, y algunos Castelvines persiguen a Roselo, 
quien se guarece con Marin en una de las torres del templo. Llega 
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entonces el Sefior de Verona, y los presentes, inclusive Fesenio y Julia, 
declaran que Roselo mat6é a Otavio en defensa propia. En vista de 
la situacion el Sefor de Verona resuelve tomar al joven Montés bajo 
su custodia, lo invita a que descienda de la torre, y le promete que 
le dara armas y soldados que lo protejan en su huida hacia Roma 
o Ferrara. Teobaldo se lamenta de la muerte de su hijo y jura 
vengarla. 

Roselo viene a despedirse de Julia y le explica lo que ella ya 
sabia acerca de la muerte de su primo. El joven le hace a su amada 
nuevas protestas de amor y le pide que lo mate con su propia daga 
si no cree en su inocencia. Julia le dice que ella es ya mas “Montesa” 
que Castelvin por haberse casado con él, aunque en secreto, y le jura 
que lo esperara y vera cuandoquiera qu el joven pueda volver a 
Verona. Llegan al jardin entonces Antonio y sus criados, y Roselo 
huye apresuradamente. El viejo se extrafia de encontrar alli a su 
hija en altas horas de la noche, pero ella le calma diciéndole que estaba 
sola llorando la pérdida de su marido. El padre no comprende bien 
las palabras de Julia, y figurandose que, al nombrar ella a su “marido” 
se referia al difunto Otavio, procura aliviar sus penas prometiéndole 
que la casara con su amigo el opulento Conde Paris que mucho tiempo 
antes la pidiera en matrimonio. 

En el camino de Ferrara, Roselo se ve atacado por unos Castel- 
vines, de quienes lo salva el Conde Paris que por alli viajaba. 
Mientras Roselo le da las gracias a su benefactor, éste recibe cartas 
de Antonio en las cuales se le ofrece la mano de Julia. Paris se las 
ensefia a Roselo, y al verlo muy turbado y creyendo que el joven 
Montés temiese por su vida, lo deja continuar su fuga hacia Ferrara 
libremente. 

Roselo, sin saber nada de lo que ha pasado en Verona, e imagi- 
nando que Julia le es infiel, acepta los consejos de su criado Marin 
y se decide a buscar otra mujer en Ferrara para vengarse de su 
esposa. 


Acto III. La escena es en Verona, en Ferrara y en las cercanias de 
Verona. 


Antonio procura persuadir a su hija de que se case con Paris y 
ella, ocultando siempre la causa de sus negativas, le dice a su padre 
que no acepta a Paris porque éste, pudiendo haber muerto a Roselo 
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en el camino de lerrara, no lo hizo, dejando asi deshonrados a los 
Castelvines. Acosada por su padre, Julia consiente al fin en casarse 
con Paris, mas como esto es imposible por ser ella ya la esposa de 
Roselo, le pide consejo al fraile Aurelio quien le envia un veneno tal 
que la persona que lo beba quedara sumida en un suefio semejante al 
de la muerte. Julia lo bebe y el fraile le escribe a Roselo diciéndole 
qué debe hacer para rescatar el cuerpo de su amante. 

ntretanto Roselo corteja a una dama de Ferrara y estando con 
ella de manos de Anselmo la carta de Aurelio, y al ver que Julia vive 
aun, parte inmediatamente para Verona y llega al templo donde 
Julia, en su tumba, ha despertado ya del sueno ocasionado por el 
veneno. Los amantes se reconocen y, por insinuacion de Julia, salen 
acompafiados de Anselmo y Marin, todos disfrazados de labriegos, 
y se dirigen a un cortijo cercano que pertenece a los Castelvin. Al 
llegar al cortijo los fugitivos se informan de que esta para celebrarse 
el matrimonio de Antonio. En efecto, Antonio, al ver que su hija ha 
“muerto” y queriendo que su hacienda quede siempre en manos de 
su propia familia, ha resuelto casarse con su sobrina Dorotea, a quien 
piensa guardar muy bien en el cortijo mientras el Papa concede su 
permiso para verificar el enlace. Julia y sus companeros, sin ser 
reconocidos, se ofrecen a ayudar a los mayordomos del cortijo en 
los preparativos que hacen para la llegada de sus senores. 

Antonio llega y Julia, escondida, le habla a su padre y le dice 
que ella es una “alma en pena” y le pide que la perdone y que perdone 
a Roselo, pues de lo contrario ella sera condenada a sufrir penas 
eternas en los infiernos. Conmovido y aterrado el pobre viejo les da 
a los amantes su perdon. En estos momentos llegan Teobaldo, Paris 
y otros, trayendo amarrados a Roselo, Anselmo y Marin, hallados 
fugitivos en un bosque de la vecindad. Antonio les da cuenta de lo 
sucedido con el “anima” de Julia, cosa que ninguno le cree. Por 
cumplir su palabra y sus caprichos, Antonio resuelve que Roselo se 
case con Dorotea, mas entonces aparece Julia en persona y reclama 
a su esposo legitimo. Paris no consiente en esto, pero Roselo sostiene 
que Julia es suya, no solamente por haberlos casado el fraile Aurelio, 
sino por haberla sacado de la tumba en que habia sido enterrada. 
lodos le dan la razon a los amantes, los bandos se reconcilian, y Julia 
pide la mano de su prima para Anselmo, y le da en matrimonio su 


criada Celia a Marin, el graciese sirviente de Roselo y su fiel com- 


panero de aventuras 
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LA FECHA DE LA TRAGICOMEDIA 


No nos es dado determinar, de manera clara y precisa, la fecha 
en que fuera escrita esta tragicomedia en la cual nos relata el poeta 
una vieja historia de amor que, en épocas y paises distintos, ha servido 
de base a muchas composiciones de indole diversa. Solamenta se 
conocen las fechas de unas ciento de las obras de Lope de Vega, y 
casi siempre el investigador tiene que hacer uso de mil arbitrios 
distintos para determinar cuando fuera escrita la que llama su aten- 
cién, sin poder llegar en muchos casos a una conclusi6n definitiva y 
satisfactoria. 

Castelvines y Monteses fué publicada por primera vez en la 
Parte XXV “verdadera y perfecta de las comedias de Lope de Vega 
Carpio, sacadas de sus originales, no adulteradas,”’ en Zaragoza y 
en 1647, por la viuda del impresor Pedro Verges. Su nombre figura 
en la lista de las comedias de Lope publicada en la segunda edicién 
de El Peregrino en su Patria, pero no en la de la primera. Esto indica 
que la tragicomedia fué escrita entre los afios de 1604 y 1618. 

Si se atiende a la métrica y a la versificaciOn y se sigue en esto 
el plan muy habilmente propuesto por Buchanan, bien puede decirse 
que Castelvines y Monteses la escribid su autor antes de 1610, pues 
en ella no se halla ni una sola décima, estrofa que, seguin este erudito, 
“aparece con regularidad” después de tal afio. Ademas en ella no 
hay alusiones al culteranismo, “las cuales son comunes en las comedias 
escritas después de 1610,” y, en cambio, si contiene muchos versos 
blancos o adonicos, “forma poética que desaparecid después de este 
aio aunque aparecio mas tarde, en 1634, en alguna nueva comedia” 
entre las muchas que el poeta escribid. Mas a pesar de todo esto, 
nada podemos afirmar, pues nada tiene de raro que un autor tan 
descuidado y fecundo como Lope hubiera escogido, afios después de 
1610, las formas métricas que aparecen en nuestra tragicomedia. 
Lope no acataba ni las mismas reglas que él estableciera en cuestiones 
de técnica, ni en nada. 

Los eruditos, y entre ellos Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Buchanan, Ticknor y Schack, estan de acuerdo al afirmar que Lope 
de Vega se hacia figurar en sus comedias bajo el nombre deliciosa- 
mente pastoril de Belardo. Nosotros no sabemos cual sea la impor- 
tancia de este rasgo notable que tan a las claras pone de manifiesto 
la infantil coqueteria del poeta, y sin embargo nos preguntamos, ; nos 
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sirve este detalle para determinar la fecha de Castelvines y Monteses? 
Veamoslo. 

Sostiene Buchanan que en las comedias de Lope escritas entre los 
anos de 1588 y 1595 “aparecen casi siempre una Belisa y un Belardo 
entre los personajes del drama,” y también que “entre los afios de 1599 
y 1608 aparecen con regularidad una Lucinda y un Belardo, los 
cuales no son sino Lope de Vega y la ‘hermosa serrana’ Micaela de 
Lujan.”’ Siendo esto asi, es claro que el Belardo que figura en Castel- 
vines y Monteses no puede ser el de la combinacion Belardo-Belisa 
de los primeros tiempos, sino quiza el de la combinacion posterior. 
Y decimos ‘“‘quiza’’ porque no nos atrevemos a afirmar mucho acerca 
de este personaje. En efecto, en nuestra tragicomedia aparece un 
viejo campesino llamado Belardo, que tiene muy poca, o ninguna, 
importancia escénica: se trata aqui de un pobre hombre ya gastado 
por los afios, que apenas abre los labios para decir algunas palabras 
que en nada contribuyen al desarrollo ni al movimiento de la accion 
dramatica. Sin embargo, por via de curiosidad, procuraremos darles 
sentido pertinente a tales palabras, con la esperanza de que alguien 
se encargue de darles el verdadero si nosotros anduviéremos equi- 
vocados. 

Segun los sefores Gomez Ocerin y Tenreiro, “en época imprecisa 
entro Lope de Vega en intimas relaciones con la que habia de ser 
madre de sus hijos Marcela y Lope Félix, la Camila Lucinda, tan 
celebrada en innumerables versos. Lucinda, pos su verdadero nombre 
Micaela de Lujan, parece haber sido una cOmica de secundaria cate- 
goria, mujer del representante Diego Diaz quien, desde 1596 residia 
en el Pert, donde fallecid a mediados de 1603. Durante varios afios 
estuvo Lope enlazado con ella por un afecto tranquilo y pacifico, como 
conyugal, bien diferente de sus otras tormentosas pasiones. Es ésta 
una época de grandes viajes para nuestro poeta, pues suele tener 
establecidos sus dos hogares en poblaciones distintas. Su mujer, con 
quien oficialmente vivia, residid en Madrid hasta 1604 y en Toledo 
desde 1604 a 1610. Lucinda quizas vivid primero en Toledo, luego 


en Sevilla, después otra vez en Toledo, sitio del nacimiento de 
Marcela (1605)), y por ultimo en Madrid, cuando dio a luz a Lope 
Félix, en 1607.” 

Ademias de esto, piensa el Sefior Américo Castro que las relaciones 
entre Lope y Lucinda debieron de comenzar en 1599, alcanzado gran 
intensidad de 1602 a 1604, cuando el poeta hasta en documentos 
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publicos osa poner ante su firma la inicial de Micaela. De 1604 es el 
ultimo autografo de Lope en cuya firma encuentra el Sefior Castro 
la inicial del nombre de la “serrana,” y en las comedias posteriores a 
esta época tampoco descubre ya alusiones a Lucinda, “tan abundantes 
como eran en los afios anteriores.” 

Ahora bien: en Castelvines y Monteses no se menciona ni una 
sola vez el nombre de Lucinda, ni se hace alusion alguna a la “bella 
serrana,” nia “la de la voz clara y regalada,” ni a “la de los ojos 
azules,” ni a cosa por el estilo. Sabemos, si, que en La Jerusalén 
Conquistada, que salié a la luz en 1608, se menciona a Lucinda “de 
manera fria y sin pasion,” como si el afecto que unié al poeta con 
esa mujer fuese entonces “cosa que se extingue y perece.”’ Si todo esto 
es cierto, a ello queremos nosotros agregar : en Castelvines y Monteses 
sostiene el personaje Belardo con su hijo Loreto el siguiente dialogo 
que algo puede revelarnos: 


“Loreto. Tierno soy, de vos naci. 


Betarpo. ;Fui yo muy tierno? 
LorEToO. ... si en verdad 
Que corazon tan movido 
No se ha visto, ni se ha oido. 
BeLarpo. Vivi conforme a mi edad.” 


Si consideramos detenidamente estas palabras que, en boca de 
Belardo, esto es de Lope, muestran casi en su totalidad la vida del 
poeta y su caracter moral, posible nos es interpretarlas en uno de 
dos sentidos: o bien pretende Lope con ellas justificar su conducta 
de hombre galante ante los ojos de su Lucinda ya entonces por él 
abandonada, o bien, busca el perdon de su esposa legitima con quien 
vivia, segun sus bidgrafos, “en paz y armonia,” alla por el afio de 
1610. A nosotros nos parece arriesgada, aunque posible, esta interpre- 
tacion, y, si no esta equivocada, podremos afirmar que Castelvines y 
Monteses fué escrita a fines del afio de 1609. 

El Dr. Wurzmach, que tan cuidadosamente tradujo al aleman, y 
comento con maestria, la tragicomedia de Lope, no pudo determinar 
su fecha, pero sostiene que alla por el afio de 1607 se dié a conocer 
del publico una comedia titulada Los Amantes de Verona, con el 
mismo tema de nuestra obra, y cuyo autor desconocido, Rojas, pudo 
ser el Cristobal de Rojas citado en El Diablo Cojuelo de Vélez de 
Guevara. Lo de quién fuese el autor de esta comedia no nos interesa 
al presente ; lo que importa es la fecha. 
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Es muy conocida de todos la costumbre que tenia Lope de imitar y 
tratar de superar cualquier género literario en que se distinguiera 
cualquiera de sus contemporaneos. Su vanidad de hombre y de artista 
era tal que nunca miraba con sincera simpatia los triunfos de sus 
rivales. Es muy posible, pues, que el “Fénix de los Ingenios” conci- 
biese el plan de Castelvines y Monteses a raiz de los posibles triunfos 
que en la escena alcanzase la comedia Los Amantes de Verona, con 
el objeto de demostrar una vez mas la superioridad de sus talentos 
escénicos y de atraer para si la gloria de dar al publico la historia de 
Romeo y Julieta. 

A base de meras conjeturas podremos volver a fijar la fecha de 
nuestra tragicomedia alderredor del afio de 1609, estando seguros 
solo de que no fué escrita ni antes de 1604 ni después de 1618, como 
lo dijimos anteriormente. 


EL OrRIGEN DE LA TRAGICOMEDIA 


Si nos es dificil dictar fallo definitivo acerca de la fecha de 
Castelvines y Monteses, otro tanto nos sucede al querer desubrir, con 
precision y certidumbre, la fuente en que Lope hallara inspiracion 
para escribirla. A todos los que, siendo de habla inglesa, leyeren la 
obra del poeta espafiol, les parecera a primera vista que se trata de 
un remedo o parodia de Romeo and Juliet. Pero esto, aunque posible 
en apariencia, es mas que improbable. Las dos obras son independi- 
entes entre si. En el presente caso no existe influencia directa ni de 
Shakespeare sobre Lope, ni de éste sobre aqueél. Sin afirmar nada, 
dice Cejador que el poeta inglés “pudo” haber conocido la tragicome- 
dia del espafiol. Esto no es posible, pues Romeo and Juliet fué escrita 
antes que Castelvines y Monteses, probablemente en 1597. El drama- 
turgo inglés pudo haber conocido la obra de Lope, pero no antes de 
haber representado supropia creacion. Por otra parte, el poeta 
espafiol tampoco debid de conocer la tragedia de su contemporaneo 
inglés, primero, porque desconocia el idioma de Shakespeare, y se- 
gundo, porque en Espafia no circulaban libros ingleses en los tiempos 
de Lope, entre otras razones, por impedirlo el estado tirantisimo de 
la politica de los dos paises. Ademas, un estudio comparado de las dos 
obras nos revela claramente que fueron creadas independientemente 
la una de la otra, si bien es cierto que ambas tienen origen semejante. 
2Cual es este origen? 


Muchos eruditos, al querer hallar la fuente de la dulce y bella 
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leyenda que sirve de argumento a la tragedia Shakespereana, se han 
remontado hasta los tiempos ya muy lejanos de la Grecia, el Egipto, 
y la Fenicia de las mitologias. Las historias de Hero y Leandro, de 
Ifis, de Dido, etc., etc., nos las traen de colaciOn estos eruditos. A 
nosotros nos parece esto solamente un alarde, medio perverso, medio 
infantil, del saber vano y pedantesco. Claro es que una historia 
tragica de amor, como la de los amantes de Verona, pudo haber 
tenido lugar en cualquier tiempo y en cualquier pais, por ser el amor 
tan viejo como el hombre y por tener la virtud de arrastrarlo, en 
condiciones especialisimas, pero universales, a situaciones verdadera- 
mente tragicas. El caso se ve todos los dias en la vida real. 3 Por qué, 
pues, encontrar en una leyenda cuasiprehistorica el manantial de 
inspiracion de una obra moderna, y sobre todo si existe, como en este 
particular, una historia reciente de todos conocida? Para nosotros 
es suficiente hallar el origen directo de la tragicomedia de Lope, del 
mismo modo que para muchos lo ha sido el descubrimiento del 
poema de Brooke que sirvio de fundamento a la tragedia de Shake- 
speare. 

Afirma von Wurzmach que se han equivocado los eruditos al 
suponer que los Montecchi y los Capelletti fuesen en realidad dos 
familias rivales de Verona en el siglo XIV, y que su error consiste en 
haber interpretado mal los versos famosos que a este respecto se 
encuentran en E] Purgatorio del Dante. Segitn el ilustre catedratico 
de Wien, los Montecchi eran de una familia antigua e importante de 
aquella ciudad, pero sus rivales alli no eran los Capelletti sino los 
Condes de San Bonifaccio. Los Capelletti eran ciudadanos de Cre- 
mona y enemigos mortales de los Barbarassi, pero diz que para nada 
figuran en los registros civiles ni eclesiasticos de Verona. Sin em- 
bargo, después del siglo XIV, continta von Wurzmach, la gente 
consideraba a los Montecchi y a los Capelletti como dos bandos 
opuestos de Verona, debido quiza a las afirmaciones del poco veraz 
Girolano de la Corte, quien nos dice en su Historia de Verona, que la 
tragica leyenda fué un hecho histérico ocurrido en esta ciudad en 
1303. Fuere lo que fuere, lo cierto es que los veroneses creen en la 
realidad de los amores de Romeo y Julieta y conservan todavia, no 
solamente la casa donde la nifia “naciera,’’ sino también la tumba 
“donde fueron enterrados los infortunados amantes.” 

Tal y como la conocemos, la historia de Romeo y Julieta fué 
originalmente relatada por Luigi da Porto, de Vicenza, muerto en 
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1529, y cuya novella, Romeo e Giulietta, aparecio impresa por primera 
vez en 1535. Mas tarde Bandello, en 1554, la publicd bajo su propio 
nombre, y afios después, el francés Boisteau hizo de ella una version 
en la cual la leyenda se halla un tanto modificada. Tanto da Porto 
como Bandello aseguran haberla oido de labios de un viejo soldado 
de nombre Peregrino, el cual “era, como sus paisanos de Verona, 
muy hablador.” 

Ademas de las novelas de da Porto, de Bandello y de Boisteau, 
existe otra, J] Novellino, de Mazuccio di Salermo, en la cual se nos 
pintan los amores de Mariotto Mignanelli y de Gianozza, muy seme- 
jantes, en lo sustancial, a los de Julieta y Romeo. Pero fuera de que 
solo la novela de Bandello es la primera en que aparecen los amores 
descritos plenamente y con todos los detalles que todos conocemos, la 
novela de da Porto, lo mismo que la de Mazuccio, eran desconocidas 
en Espafia en los tiempos de Lope. En cambio, Bandello y Boisteau 
eran bien leidos entonces. Una version castellana de todas las Histoi- 
res Tragiques de Boisteau y su coloborador Belleforest fué impresa 
y publicada en Madrid en 1589, segtin lo asegura von Wurzmach. 

Por los detalles de la tragicomedia de Lope se ve claramente que 
el poeta se inspiro directa o indirectamente en Bandello. Nosotros, 
sin estar completamente seguros en esta cuestiOn, nos atrevemos a 
decir que Lope conocia, por una parte, a Bandello, y por otra, Los 
Amantes de Verona, (que ya mencionamos), y por ultimo que, al 
concebir el plan de supropia produccion, Lope hizo los cambios de 
nombres, lugares e incidentes, que mejor cuadraban con su tempera- 
mento artistico y con los gustos del publico para quien escribia. 

Castelvines y Monteses no debio de ser muy conocida ni aplaudida 
en los tiempos de su autor, como lo parece indicar el hecho de que 
Motalban, el gran admirador y panegirista del poeta, ni siquiera la 
menciona en 1632. Ni tampoco produjo muchas imitaciones. Sola- 
mente conocemos Los Bandos de Verona de Don Francisco de Rojas 
y Zorrilla, publicada en 1648, obra de muy mediano mérito artistico, 
extremadamente dramatica y medio fantastica, en la cual apenas si 
se descubre el encanto y el refinamiento de la conmovedora novela de 
Bandello. No vale la pena detenernos, en este estudio, a considerar 
detenidamente la comedia de este dramaturgo que en algunas de sus 
obras revela un admirable genio dramatico, y que en forma tan 
extravagante manifiesta en Los Bandos de Verona la falta de simpatia 
con que vid el caracter de los tragicos amantes. 
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Los PERSONAJES DE LA TRAGICOMEDIA 


En esta obra, como en la mayor parte de las de Lope, no se 
revela en forma alguna el esfuerzo del autor por crear caracteres 
propiamente dichos. Los personajes de la tragicomedia son en realidad 
meros titeres, figuras escénicas cortadas segun el modelo o patrén 
creado por Lope y aceptado por el publico espafiol del siglo XVII. 
Estas figuras, sin alma propia y original, se mueven gracias a la 
voluntad superior del poeta, (el genial titiritero), y tienen por unico 
objeto contribuir al desenvolvimiento de la accion o enredo, el cual, 
en el caso presente, es tan complicado que mas parece ser de novela 
que de otra cosa. No obstante, nos ocuparemos de dichos personajes 
para asi darnos mejor cuenta de la obra en general. 

Julia es una de las figuras mas importantes, si bien es cierto que 
Lope no supo darle el relieve moral que Shakespeare le diera a su 
Juliet. La heroina de la tragicomedia lopesca es una mujer experi- 
mentada en el mundo de la galanteria, una “dama” de teatro, vanidosa 
y utilitarista, coqueta y mentirosa, que conoce bien a fondo las debili- 
dades del coraz6n humano y se complace en representar bien a menudo 
una farsa indigna para satisfacer sus livianos caprichos personales. 
Se burla de su primo Otavio y lo engafia habilmente sabiendo que es 
sincero y hondo el carifio que ella le inspira, y busca las atenciones 
de Roselo, al principio, sdlo para que “la envidien las damas” pre- 
sentes en el palacio Castelvin. Es verdad que la conciencia de su 
amor y su lealtad a Roselo la ennoblecen y espiritualizan un poco, 
pero la doblez de su caracter y su aficion a la farsa y al engafio 
permanecen en su alma hasta el fin. Fuera de sus encantos fisicos, 
lo unico que la hace amable y simpatica es su discreciOn y la lealtad a 
su amante, inspirada por la cual llega hasta revelar la suprema virtud 
del sacrificio personal. 

Roselo, por su parte, es apenas un ejemplar del tipo comun del 
“galan” de las comedias espafiolas de capa y espada, tan populares en 
el siglo XVII. Roselo es bello, valiente, discreto y pulido en el hablar 
y atrevido en el obrar, y ademas, es aventurero, vengativo, rencoroso 
y un tanto fanfarron. Su alma es sensual y ardiente: ni la conciencia 
moral, ni el influjo irresistible que sobre esa alma ejercen la belleza y 
la lealtad de Julia, logra purificarla de las manchas de los apetitos 
bajos que la empafian. Roselo es menos espiritual que su amada, sin 
que ésta lo sea de verdad. Ni el uno ni el otro, pues, corresponde al 
orden superior de los personajes de tragedia. 
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Y si esto puede decirse de los dos caracteres centrales de la compo- 
sicion, gqué decir de los demas? Considerémoslos uno por uno. 
Antonio es un pobre hidalgo, mas espafiol que italiano, incapaz de 
afrontar como hombre los prejuicios y las convenciones que rigen la 
vida de la sociedad egoista, artificiosa y falsamente cristiana, en que 
se halla. Este viejo es un producto natural de la época en que 
existid. Fiero y apasionada, \ntonio personifica los odios y las 
aberraciones del bando que dirige. Solo al final de la tragicomedia se 
humaniza y obra bajo un impulso noble y generoso, mas para ello es 
preciso que su hija le hable convoz de “ultratumba” y que Ilegue aun 
hasta amenazarle. 

Otavio es un mozo noble por el privilegio de su nombre que no 
por el de su propia virtud. Alucinado por la belleza de Julia se deja 
enganhar de ella como si fuese un chico tontuelo e inocente. Mas 
tarde, herido en su “orgullo” de Castelvin, y herido por los celos, se 
vuelve descomedido y altanero. Otavio personifica la violencia y las 
demas pasiones ciegas que sirven de fondo a la tragicomedia. 

Teobaldo es un viejo egoista y complicado, unas veces sereno y 
prudente y otras soberbio y apasionado. Lo mismo que Arnaldo, el 
padre de Roselo, representa Teobaldo los prejuicios absurdos que 
separan a los dos bandos. 

Anselmo y el fraile Aurelio son dos figuras simpaticas, que 
constituyen un eslabon, aparentemente secundario y muy importante 
en verdad, en la cadena de los acontecimientos del drama. Aqueél es 
caballeroso, suave, leal y prudente, y éste delicado, intelectivo y 
medioeval. Inconsientemente estos dos personajes cooperan con los 
otros en los incidentes que aparentemente llevan a Julia y a Roselo a 
una situaciOn tragica y, por lo mismo, personifican las fuerzas desco- 
nocidas que rigen el destino de los hombres de accion. 

El Conde Paris y Dorotea son el tipo medio de una nobleza 
artificial y vanidosa. La joven es antojadiza y calculadora, y habil 
en el arte del disimulo y del engano. El otro, Paris, es vulgar y 
egoista. Si es cierto que al proteger una vez a Roselo se muestra 
capaz de la generosidad, en cambio revela lo grosero de su naturaleza 
cuando se lamenta de la “muerte” de Julia sdlo por no haber podido 
él gozar de los encantos de la joven. 

El Seftor de Verona es la Ley, y no obstante, es humano y por lo 
mismo simpatico. Severo y recto, como corresponde a un juez 
imparcial, el Sefor de Verona trata de hacer su justicia sin olvidarse 
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de su misiOn conciliadora y benévola. Pudiendo sentenciar a Roselo, 
matador de Otavio, no lo hace, sino que antes lo protege, buscando 
asi el modo de evitar el derramamiento de mas sangre y queriendo 
reconciliar a los dos bandos que no acatan su autoridad y llenan de 
dolar la ciudad de sus mayores. Por su parte, Fesenio, es también 
noble y generoso. Obligado por nexos de familia a luchar por la 
vida y el honor de los Castelvines, Fesenio tiene, no obstante, el valor 
de reconocer la razon que Roselo tuvo al matar a su rival. Fuera de 
Julia, este criado es el unico del bando Castelvin que no se deja 
dominar por los prejuicios que los animaban. 

Ademas de todos estos personajes, se mueven en la tragicomedia, 
y como en un plano inferior, los demas, que sirven para dar cuerpo y 
vida a la realidad prosaica y vulgar sobre la cual se desenvuelven las 
acciones de los arriba mencionados. Marin es el gracioso de la tragi- 
comedia, y como tal, es fanfarron, cobarde, malicioso, gloton, sensual 
y lenguaraz. Sin ser fildsofo, Marin posee un conocimiento muy 
penetrante de la realidad de la vida humana, y, careciendo de ideales, 
obra segun sus impulsos, casi todos impuros, y bajo el consejo del 
vulgar hedonismo que lo anima. Celia es una duefia del siglo XVII, y 
asi es severa, entremetida y regafiona a ratos, y dulce y generosa 
cuando le place. Como ella misma lo declara, es “Marina” de corazon 
y por calcuio, y muy digna de su amante Marin con quien termina 
por casarse. Estos dos personajes, que forman contraste interesante 
con los protagonistas, son como sus sombras proyectadas sobre un 
fondo de bajo rufianismo y de brutalidad. 

Lidio, criado de Arnaldo, es un hipocrita y un bellaco que no tiene 
importancia escénica y fué introducido por el poeta para satirizar 
a la clase de los criados, los cuales, en el siglo XVII, presumian de 
ser nobles y bien nacidos, sin ser ni lo uno ni lo otro, como lo habian 
sido en los tiempos antiguos de la monarquia espajfiola. 

Belardo y Loreto, de quienes antes hablamos, lo mismo que la 
campesina Tamar, tan castellana y tan castiza, son figuras muy se- 
cundarias, al igual que Fernando, las “damas,”’ * 
y soldados que aparecen en la escena. 


caballeros,” musicos 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” y “CASTELVINES Y MONTESES” 


Después de haber discutido en detalle y por separados los difer- 
entes aspectos de Castelvines y Monteses, cremos oportuno discutirla 
y juzgarla en su totalidad procurando, para ello, no sacarla del 
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ambiente en que fué escrita y sirviéndonos al mismo tiempo de 
Romeo and Juliet como de término natural de comparacion que nos 
permita hallar, hasta donde sea posible, la significacion y la impor- 
tancia de la obra del poeta castellano. 

Consideradas las dos en conjunto y desde el punto de vista del 
arte universal, la tragedia de Shakespeare nos parece muy superior a 
la de Lope. Decir lo contrario seria algo mas que un desatino, seria 
una aberracion injustificable. Si es cierto que Lope hizo, con los 
elementos que encontro en la novela italiana, una tragicomedia llena 
de frescura, de movimiento y de colorido, en cambio Shakespeare 
creo una tragedia profunda y sublime, cuya belleza e idealidad son 
unicas e incomparables en el teatro moderno del amor. 

El! idilio dulce y espiritual de Romeo y Julieta, que es uno de 
aquellos que persisten al través del tiempo y del espacio, y nos llegan 
al alma y despiertan en ella una nueva y honda emocion, se halla 
descrito con una gracia y una sencillez admirables en las novelas de 
la Porto y de Bandello; se conserva y desenvuelve, hasta cierto punto, 
en el largo y pesado poema de Brooke; y finalmente, alcanza la 
plenitud de su idealidad y trascendencia en la tragedia de Shakespeare, 
que él debio de escribir en los momentos en que su alma se entreabria 
armoniosamente al calor de la belleza y bajo los nobles impulsos de 
una juventud ardorosa y fecunda. En las dos novelas y en la tragedia 
vive y palpita el fondo mismo del corazon humano, hecho sintesis de 
suprema verdad, en el amor noble y desgraciado de los dos jévenes, y 
eternizado alli gracias a la virtud creadora de sus autores respectivos. 
Mas no asi en la obra del poeta castellano. Lo que en Shakespeare es, 
como en la novelas italianas, una tragedia profunda que se de- 
senvuelve dentro de su propio ambiente, desde el principio hasta el 
fin, es en Lope una tragicomedia cuyo leit-motif anda como a tientas, 
de vicisitud en vicisitud, buscando su ser y su destino entre el apa- 
ratismo, natural pero no artistico, de lo cursi, lo comico y lo vulgar. 
que son mas propios de la farsa que de cualquiera otra cosa. 

En Shakespeare, los personajes y el medio en que viven, los 
acontecimientos y el tiempo en que se desenvuelven, el lenguaje, y la 
mise en scene, constituyen un todo armonioso y organico que produce 
en el espectador una impresiOn clara, unica e inconfundible: la 
tragedia del amor juvenil y noble crucificado en el madero del odio y 
espiritualizado en el crisol de la adversidad y del dolor. Ni las im- 
perfecciones de algunas escenas, ni las extravagancias que en algunas 
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ocasiones se notan en el lenguaje, logran desvirtuar el caracter 
general de la obra que es, segtin la felicisima frase de Hegel, “la 
glorificacion y el entierro del amor.” En Lope de Vega la accién es 
muy enredada, y los personajes y los lances en que se ven se hallan 
envueltos en un velo transparente de realismo y de buen humor que, 
por una parte, desvirtua el fondo sombrio y tragico de la leyenda y le 
da un brillante colorido de verdad, de vida y de optimismo, y por 
otra, disloca y diversifica la impresion del conjunto. 

En Romeo and Juliet es el amor que llega, en medio de una 
atmosfera prefiada de odios mortales, a iluminar la mente y ennoblecer 
el corazon de dos jovenes a quienes rige el destino con poder ciego y 
pasmoso, hasta conducirlos a la muerte. ... En Castelvines y Mon- 
teses el amor llega también, en condiciones semejantes, pero no 
a llevar a dos seres al sacrificio de sus vidas, sino a inspirar en su 
mente los medios con que vencer al odio y al destino. Romeo y Juliet 
mueren, y su muerte sirve para que, del amor que los unia en la 
tierra, brote un rayo de luz eterna e ideal que reconcilia a las dos 
familias cuyos odios mortales no habian logrado apagar la sangre y la 
violencia. Roselo y Julia no mueren, y es su amor triunfante lo que 
trae armonia y paz a los bandos de Verona. En su tragedia nos 
revela Shakespeare la vision profunda, grave e idealista que él 
tenia de la vida y del universo, y nos hace sentir el noble y majestuoso 
fluir de sus grandes pensamientos. Lope de Vega nos muestra en su 
tragicomedia la gracia y el optimismo que aligeraban su espiritu y 
alegraban su corazon, y nos invita a reir con él y a burlarnos del hado 
adverso que se empefia en obscurecer la vida, la cual, para el poeta 
castellano, es armonica, luminosa y amable a pesar de todo. 

Shakespeare no tuvo que buscar la tragedia en el poema de 
Brooke: alli la encontr6 facilmente y bast6, para elevarla a su nivel 
superior, que él le infundiese el aliento poderoso de su genio. Lope 
de Vega también debio de hallarla en la novela italiana, en su pristina 
pureza, pero prefirid ofrecerla a su publico, atenuada y humanizada, 
al envolverla en el manto de su rica y variada fantasia y de su 
genialidad latina y regocijada. Por otra parte, Shakespeare escribia 
para un ptblico que “siente profundamente el misterio que rodea a 
la muerte” y que por lo comtn “asocia las ideas de la muerte y de la 
belleza,” seguin el decir de Saint-Mare Girardin, cosas que, de ser 
ciertas, se pueden considerar como parte integrante de la espirituali- 
dad inglesa. Lope de Vega escribia para los espafioles de su tiempo 
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quienes, en el teatro, se complacian no solamente en ver retratadas 
sus costumbres, sino también en escuchar el relato rapido y animado 
de acontecimientos bien complicados, y para quienes la vida, con sus 
contrastes, estaba siempre llena de alegria a pesar de sus mismas 
miserias y pequefieces. Los dos poetas tenian temperamentos distintos 
e ideas diferentes, y al crear sus obras, perseguian objetivos diferentes 
también. El resultado de sus esfuerzos tenia que ser muy variado y 
casi opuesto. 

En Romeo and Juliet nos ensetia Shakespeare que la tragedia del 
amor es una consecuencia fatal de la tragedia del odio ciego y brutal: 
“from forth the fatal loins of these two foes—A pair of star-cross'd 
lovers take their life.’ Asi nos dice en el admirable soneto que sirve 
de prologo a la accion dramatica, y nosotros vemos en verdad a los dos 
amantes sujetos a las fuerzas externas y fatales que vician la atmos- 
fera misma en que respiran. En el corazon de los dos jévenes se 
tocan y confunden los dos extremos, el odio y el amor, que gobiernan 
la vida de los hombres, y de aquella mezcla y de ese choque saltan las 
chispas que encienden e iluminan su espiritu y consumen su existencia. 
2 Y quiénes son Romeo y Juliet, protagonistas del drama, y cuales son 
esas fuerzas externas que los empujan al amor y a la muerte? 

Romeo es un joven enamorado y poeta que anda por el mundo 
persiguiendo un bello ensueno de amor. Es amable y discreto, suave y 
apacible, un poquito afeminado. ... Si viene al palacio Capullet, 
el dia de la fiesta en que habia de conocer a su Juliet, no es precisa- 
mente porque no le tiene miedo a los peligros que alli lo podian 
esperar, sino porque anhela encontrar el remedio de sus males senti- 
mentales. La linda Rosalinda, que es discreta, “demasiado discreta,” 
se burla de él, no le hace caso, y el pobre sofiador sigue por eso el 
consejo de sus buenos amigos, Benvolio y Mercutio, que le prometen 
distraerlo con la vista de las bellas mujeres que asisten a la fiesta. Es 
una fuerza interna la que lo mueve, si, pero una fuerza que es fatal y 
que tiene, en parte, origen externo. 

Y lo mismo es Juliet. Una nifia dulce e inocente, que vive alejada 
del mundo y a la sombra de sus padres, 





la cual es sombra de pre- 


juicios y de odios, y, por ultimo es Julict una linda sofadora que 
piensa en el amor bajo la inspiracion de su Nurse que conoce admira- 
blemente el arte diabdlico y sutil que le ensefiara su maestra, la 
abominable Celestina. ... 

Estos dos seres se encuentran, e impulsados por el destino, se 
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aman consciente y profundamente, se idolatran, y se preparan para 
sacrificarlo todo ante el aromado altar de una pasion que no es com- 
pletamente espiritual. Una fuerza irresistible los arrastra: en poquisi- 
mos dias quedan enlazados para siempre sus destinos. Su amor es 
asi algo semejante a un beso que se funde y se eterniza al calor de 
su propia llama intensa y luminosa. 

Este Romeo es el hijo predilecto de la desgracia. En su corazon 
se anidan muy nobles y delicados sentimientos e ideas de armonia y de 
ventura que lo empujan primero al amor y que, mas tarde, lo conducen 
al infortunio y a la muerte, gracias al poder invencible que sobre su 
alma ejercen la belleza y la dulzura de Juliet. “I thought it for the 
best,” dice cuando su amigo Mercutio cae a su lado, herido de muerte 
por el fiero y turbulento Tybalt. Y luego, cuando el deber le ordena 
matar él mismo a Tybalt, y se ve desterado por el principe, el amoroso 
Romeo se entrega a la desesperacion. Finalmente, resuelve ir a sui- 
cidarse junto a la tumba de su Juliet, a quien él creia muerta y veia 
en su imaginacion devorada por los impuros y horribles gusanos del 
sepulcro. ... Mas si Romeo es todo esto, lo mismo es la nifia de sus 
amores. Ella no se detiene ante nada: ha entregado su alma entera 
a su amante y, ni el respeto que le debe a sus padres, ni las considera- 
ciones que exigen la religion y la moral cristianas, ni nada, logra 
desviar una linea su voluntad de morir, sacrificando su vida, ya que 
su felicidad no es cosa de que ella pueda gozar en este mundo. Mas 
no se diga que Juliet es libre y que su conducta sigue los dictados de 
la razon, porque sus acciones son lo que ordena su destino. Un 
sentimiento noble y bello, el amor, une los corazones de los amantes, 
pero este amor ha nacido, vive y palpita a la sombra de las feroces 
pasiones que separan a sus familias. 

Esa fuerza ciega y terrible, el odio, tiene su cuna en los jefes de 
los dos bandon, se concentra y personifica en el caracter impulsivo y 
violento de Tybalt, y se extiende por todas partes y une con sus hilos 
sutiles, pero fuertes, a todos los demas personajes de la tragedia, 
excepto los protagonistas, que son sus victimas expiatorias. Ni uno 
solo de ellos se halla aislado de los demas. Y es el odio partidarista, 
“that makes civil hands unclean,” el que los envuelve a todos: es, 
pues, una fuerza de orden social, externo, fatal. ... Ni el severisimo 
Prince, que representa la Ley, ni el amable Benvolio, ni el atrevido y 
travieso Mercutio, ni el sabio y suave Father Laurence, ninguno, se 
encuentra fuera del alcance de esa fuerza poderosa e inexorable. 
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Todo, pues, se halla en Romeo and Juliet enlazado de tal modo que un 
solo leit-motif inspira y mueve a los personajes en todos los lances de 
la tragedia, cuyos defectos son de orden puramente secundario y 
superficial. Shakespeare logra asi darle forma objetiva a sus ideas y 
al proposito que quizo realizar. Su tragedia es una obra de arte, por 
mas que sus criticos franceses, y entre ellos Lamartine, afirmen lo 
contrario. 

;Cuan diferente es todo esto en la tragicomedia de Lope de 
Vega! Sin temor de repetirnos, diremos que alli los personajes 
carecen de profundidad y de relieve y no se desenvuelven gradual- 
mente segun las leyes de la psicologia y de la vida; los lances se 
multiplican hasta lo increible ; la accion carece de unidad ; y lo comico 
y lo real hacen su entrada en la escena, desde el comienzo hasta el fin, 
junto a lo puramente tragico e ideal. El poeta castellano no nos 
presenta un aspecto aislado y trascendente de la vida, sino que se 
complace en mostrarnosla en sus diversas formas y coloridos. Sus 
personajes son claros, recortados, y, como si estuviesen un poco fuera 
del ambiente en que respiran, se empefian siempre en mostrar una 
voluntad libre capaz de luchar a brazo partido contra las fuerzas 
externas que se les oponen. 

Roselo no es ni sofador ni poeta, ni anda a caza de ningun 
ensueno de amor, como el héroe shakespereano. Este joven ama y 
desafia los peligros como correspondia a un hidalgo de sus tiempos. 
Su amor nunca llega a espiritualizarse y si a realizarse. Casado 
secretamente con su Julia, el personajes lopesco, durante varios 
meses, pasa las noches en la alcoba de aquélla, gracias a la compli- 
cidad y a la complacencia de su criada Celia. Y cuando se halla en 
Ferrara, protegido, que no desterrado, por el Sefior de Verona, y 
tiene noticias del proyectado martrimonio de Julia con el Conde 
Paris, Roselo no se desespera, sino que se dedica a cortejar a otra 
dama, por habérselo aconsejado el cinico y astuto Marin. Roselo 
pone, pues, en practica la leccion que Mercutio le diera, en circum- 
stancias semejantes, a su pariente Romeo: “Jf love be rough with 
you, be rough with love,” le dice, y esta leccion, aprendida del gracioso 
de Lope, recibe expresion clara y categorica en labios de Roselo, el 
cual exclama, “Porque es preciso agraviar,—Al amor que nos agra- 


via,’ cuando se alista para hacer una nueva conquista amorosa, a la 
luz “blanca y perfumada de la luna” de Ferrara. . 
Julia no es una nifia tan inocente e ingenua como Juliet, quiza 
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on 


por haber aprendido mejor la filosofia de su doncella, la cual, por su 
parte, no es, ni con mucho, una discipula tan aventajada de Celestina 
como parece serlo la Nurse de la tragedia shakespereana. 

Por lo visto, Roselo y Julia, como creaciones artisticas, no son tan 
bellos ni atrayentes como Romeo y Juliet, pero, en cambio, nos atreve- 
mos a decir que son mas naturales y aun mas humanos. Los personajes 
lopescos luchan contra los mismos obstaculos que los shakespereanos, 
pero tienen en si mismos mas armas y medios mas practicos para 
vencerlos. Si el desenlace de la tragedia del poeta inglés revela mas 
gravedad e idealidad de parte del genio que la creo, en cambio el de 
la tragicomedia castellana nos muestra la virilidad y la alegria del 
corazon de su autor. La obra del espaol también corresponde al 
objetivo que buscaba y es digna de su esfuerzo creador. 

Deciamos antes que en la tragicomedia lo comico y lo tragico, lo 
noble y lo sordido, lo serio y lo frivolo, en una palabra, lo humano, 
resplandecen en pintoresco contraste, y creemos haber dicho la verdad. 
Mucho de esto existe también en la tragedia inglesa, pero no en el 
mismo grado ni en el mismo nivel. El espiritu sensual y diabolico de 
la Nurse es alli factor muy importante, y el cinismo jugueton y 
brillante de Mercutio ilumina y aligera el ambiente en que se mueven 
los demas personajes, mientras él vive y obra y comenta. Esto no es 
asi en Castelvines y Monteses. Marin y Celia son otros y poseen mas 
riqueza de sentimientos, y mayor variedad de motivos de accion. 
Marin no es tan agudo como Mercutio, y si es mas sensual, siendo al 
mismo tiempo utilitarista y cobarde y también enamorador. Celia es 
menos socarrona que la Nurse, pero es que aquélla es joven y enamo- 
rada, y por lo mismo, sus acciones responden a leyes distintas y 
menos sombrias que las que gobiernan la conducta de la otra. En la 
tragicomedia, Marin y Celia “se hacen el amor” y sus gestos y sus 
ideas sirven para establecer un contraste comico y cortante entre ellos 
y sus amos, con quienes los criados viven en medio de una atmosfera 
singular de llaneza y democracia. Estas circunstancias le dan a la 
obra de Lope una animacion, un colorido y una naturalidad que no 
existen en la de Shakespeare. 

En Lope de Vega el lenguaje, en general, es menos artificioso y 
extravagante que en Shakespeare, y corresponde con mayor exactitud 
a los sencillos sentimientos que animan a los personajes, si bien es 
cierto que nunca le puede igualar ni en brillo ni en fuerza lirica. 
Lope es aqui, como en la mayor parte de sus comedias, mas realista y 
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objetivo que subjetivo e ideador. Ni se detiene a contemplar cuida- 
dosamente los moviles y contradicciones psicologicas de sus persona- 
jes, ni tampoco a comentar con aire de fildsofo sus acciones. En 
ocasiones logra viveza y delicadeza liricas aunque lo que mas le 
interesa es enredar y enredar la historia y en darle solucion rapida y 
satisfactoria a los ojos de su publico. 

Castelivines y Monteses, obra de improviscacion un tanto frivola y 
descuidada, no es, como muchos quisieran, una obra de verdadero 
y durable mérito artistico. Escrita para los espafioles del siglo X VII, 
parece ser una de las que “en horas veinticuatro,—Pasaron de las 
musas al treatro,”’ de que nos habla el poeta. Entre sus tres mil y 
tantos versos se encuentran casi todas las formas métricas que él 
conocia y manejaba tan admirablemente. Redondillas, tercetos, liras, 
octavas, romances, quintillas, sonetos y endecasilavos sueltos, en 
desorden natural y espontaneo, sirven para lograr la exposiciOn de la 
historia, la cual, con ser tan complicada, es clara y precisa. A veces 
el poeta recurre a arbitrios que nos parecen ridiculos e imperdonables, 
pero nunca deja de sorprendernos con su riquisima vena imaginativa, 
y siempre nos entretiene por la fuerza y la frescura de su ingenio 
vivo y fecundo. A pesar de sus imperfecciones de forma y de 
contenido, esta tragicomedia nos interesa y casi nos fascina. En ella 
se siente el pulsar de la vida pintoresca, romantica y medio artificiosa 
y superficial de una época y de un pueblo. Por estas razones, y por 
otras también, y a pesar de Romeo and Juliet, Castelvines y Monteses 
merece ser leida y estudiada no solamente por el publico en general, 
sino por el critico y el erudito. 
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DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF CARLOTA’S 
SANITY IN 1868 


There is a general impression that Carlota’s mind became unbal- 
anced even before Maximilian’s execution at Querétaro on June 19, 
1867, and that the exact intelligence of the tragedy never reached her. 
Recent cabled reports brought the information that “the ex-Empress 
of Mexico, after her fruitless appeal in her husband’s behalf to Na- 
poleon III at Saint Cloud and after being rebuffed by Pope Pius IX, 
drove out of the streets of Rome and out of the world of reality, for 
it was then that her mind failed her, perhaps a blessing, for it spared 
her the final blow of learning of the execution of her beloved Maxi- 
milian. . . .” 

A letter of the unhappy woman, dated March 10, 1868, in my pos- 
session, does not however warrant any such belief. Carlota unques- 
tionably knew of her husband’s death, and presumably also of the 
precise nature of his undoing. She was desperately unhappy over it; 
but, assuredly, this letter gives no indication whatever that she was 
actually insane at that time, unless indeed she had her long periods of 
lucid intervals. The letter is written in a beautiful, clear, steady hand, 
in faultless Spanish of touching sincerity and simplicity, and it reveals 
the very depths of her sorrow. It was dispatched from the Chateau of 
Laeken, Carlota’s birthplace (on the outskirts of Brussels), and the 
envelope is addressed to Dofia Guadalupe Almonte de Herran, Avenue 
Montaigne 6, at Paris. The message is as follows: 


LAEKEN, 10 pE Marzo, ve 1868 
Queriwa Lupe: 


Muchas gracias por su pésame y el que me ha expresado de parte de su 
marido. V. se imaginara facilmente cuan infeliz estoy después de haber perdido 
cuanto hay de completa felicidad en la tierra. 

Crea al aprecio de 
CARLOTA 


The letter, as will be seen, is in reply to expressions of condolence 
which she had received from Dota Guadalupe Almonte de Herran and 
her husband. 

“Lupe,” as Carlota affectionately calls her friend, was the daughter 
of General Juan Nepomuceno Almonte (1804-1869), natural son of 
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Morelos, the patriot-priest of the Independence period. General Al- 
monte, it will be remembered, had helped to negotiate a treaty between 
Spain and Mexico—favorable to Spain—which was ignored by 
Juarez, who regarded Almonte as a traitor to his native land. When 
Maximilian was proclaimed Emperor, General Almonte was appointed 
jefe de la regencia del Imperio and subsequently gran mariscal del 
Imperio. Then, when through the opposition of Juarez and his fol- 
lowers conditions in Mexico became critical, Maximilian, who was 
greatly attracted to Almonte, sent him to France, hopeful that his 
good offices might prove effective in bringing about a change of af- 
fairs through the intervention of Napoleon. But the General’s mission 
was as ineffectual as that of Carlota, later on. After Maximilian’s 
execution, Almonte was compelled to seek refuge in Paris, where he 
died in 1869. 

Both Maximilian and Carlota were very fond of General Almonte 
and his daughter Guadalupe. “Lupe” had been one of Carlota’s 
damas de honor, and was married to Senor Herran from Carlota’s 
chapel. Just when Dona Guadalupe managed to return to Mexico from 
Paris I was unable to learn from my friend from whom I secured the 
letter, during my stay in Mexico City in the summer of 1924. He knew 
Dofia Guadalupe very well and had frequently chatted with the old 
lady, whose dearest memories ever centered about the unhappy po- 
litical events in Mexico from 1860 onward. For some years he had 
not come across her and he had reasons to fear that she had died, for 
on their last meeting she had been in delicate health and withal so 
poor that she was compelled to dispose of one after another of her 
cherished relics of Maximilian and Carlota. 


S. L. Mittarp ROSENBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
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CUBA FOR FOREIGN EXPERIENCE 


Much is written in our foreign-language periodicals about travel 
and study in Spain, Mexico, Porto Rico, and South America, but 
little is said about travel and study in one of our nearest Spanish- 
speaking neighbors—a country only ninety miles from our shores 
and closer to many of our teachers and students than even Mexico, 
which joins us on the south. I refer to the Republic of Cuba, a 
country which undeservedly receives scant mention in our journals. 

The current opinion seems to be that Cuba is a spot to be visited 
only by wealthy tourists, gamblers of all sorts, dilettantes in search 
of new experiences, and, last but not least, hundreds of thirsty souls 
from our own shores. Its historical significance in the colonization 
of the New World often goes unmentioned, its resources are com- 
paratively unknown, its monuments, legends, and history get at the 
best mere passing mention, and it is seldom classed as a desirable 
place in which to improve one’s Spanish and acquire foreign atmos- 
phere and culture. Two very good readers describing the country are 
available for class use, and we have an anthology of Cuban poetry 
for our classes, but, except for passing mention in readers, compo- 
sition texts, and a few grammars, that is all the class material we 
have. 

It seems to me that we could profitably devote a little time to 
studying Cuba, especially in schools and colleges where the teacher, 
to get the best effort from many students, must constantly stress the 
commercial value of Spanish. Even in classes where we do not have 
to make this appeal, we can arouse interest in things Spanish by 
teaching our students something about Cuba—how close it is to our 
shores—a mere ninety miles covered in six hours by steamship, and 
how little it costs to go there, either via Key West or via New York. 

The majority of our teachers do not realize how easy it is to go 
to Havana or how little it costs to spend a summer there. The cost 
of the journey is surprisingly small, and living there, although 
slightly more expensive than in the United States, is not excessively 
high. 

Doubtless the cheapest way, as well as the quickest, is by way of 
Key West, traveling from Miami, Florida, over the famous “Over- 
seas Railway,” a never-to-be-forgotten experience in itself, to Key 
West, and thence by steamers of the Peninsular and Occidental Line. 
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These steamers, which are excellent little ships, leave Key West at 
ten-thirty and arrive at Havana about four-thirty the same afternoon, 
The trip across the Straits of Florida is delightful and does not last 
long enough for one to get seasick, a consolation to many of us. No 
passports are needed, and custom examinations and medical inspec- 
tions are not tedious and are quickly done. The train goes directly 
to the dock at Key West, and one has to walk a scant hundred yards 
to board the boat. All baggage is taken directly on the boat from the 
train, and the formalities of going to a foreign country are reduced 
to a minimum. Tickets can be purchased from any point in the 
United States to Havana, and any general passenger agent can 
supply a prospective traveler to Cuba with complete information 
concerning rates, train and boat schedules, and other details. 

The cost of passage from Key West to Havana, including the 
meal at sea is about nineteen dollars each way, with a considerable 
reduction for round-trip tickets. Train fare, including Pullman 
charges, from Miami to Key West is about thirteen dollars. As an 
illustration of the fare to Havana from a distant point, the fare from 
St. Louis to Havana is about one hundred and twenty-two dollars, 
plus Pullman fare. 

One can also go from New York by water, the rate one way 
being from about seventy dollars up. The journey by sea from New 
York consumes about four days. 

Rent in Havana is comparatively cheap during the summer 
months, due to the fact that few tourists are there and as a conse- 
quence the many hotels have little to do. A good room, with bath, 
may be had for as low as four dollars per day in even one of the 
better-class hotels on the Prado, and if one rents by the month the 
rates are much lower. Rates are much cheaper in the less pretentious 
hotels not so centrally located. Rooms can be rented in private homes 
as cheaply as in the States, so I have been informed. One needs 
only to look for the sign “Se alquila un cuarto” to find such a room. 
Such signs abound all over the city. 

The cost of board varies greatly, much depending, of course, on 
the wishes and tastes of the individual. In the more pretentious 
restaurants and cafés excellent table d’hote dinners may be had for 
one dollar, but in the smaller establishments meals are much cheaper 
and of good quality. Ten or twelve dollars a week should amply 


cover this item; many people would consider a dollar a day sufficient. 
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One need spend very little money in Havana. One can reach 
almost any point of interest by street car or autobus, and long car 
rides into the country can be taken for twenty-five or thirty cents. 
The average traveler, especially if he is the scholarly type, prefers to 
visit the historical spots in the city on foot, taking his time and going 
where fancy may lead him. 

Rail fares (second class) are less than in this country, and the 
coaches are just as comfortable as many of our day coaches. Round- 
trip tickets—boletines de ida y vuelta—offer many cheap excursions 
to distant points at substantial savings. Taxi rates are fixed by the 
municipality, but it is always well to agree in advance with the driver 
about the charge for a long trip. Private cars, with driver, cost from 
two to three dollars per hour as a rule. 

One can obtain exact figures on the cost of railroad trips by 
writing to the American Chamber of Commerce in Havana, asking 
them to send you a time table of the Cuban lines, which contains 
rates as well as train schedules. 

Although much English is spoken in Havana, especially in the 
larger hotels and restaurants, one has abundant opportunity to 
practice speaking Spanish. The Cuban is eager to talk and is willing 
to help the stranger who has not yet mastered the Spanish language, 
and one need never feel that he will be made ridiculous on account of 
his mistakes, however great they may be. Private teachers may be 
had at reasonable rates, and the Berlitz School of Languages offers its 
courses. I am not aware of any regularly established summer school 
in Havana. It seems to me that in this lies an excellent opportunity 
for the National University. 

Many people ask: “Isn't it terribly hot in Havana during the 
summer ?” and they seem amazed when | inform them that the climate 
is very equable. To be sure the midday heat is intense, but the 
evenings and mornings until about ten o’clock are delightful, and 
the refreshing sea breeze alleviates the heat at all times. 

One can reach practically all the historically important places in 
the city on foot or by street car. It is easy to find someone who, for 
a small tip, will show you through any building or give you any help 
you might need. It is not at all hard to make one’s way about Havana 
unaided. 

Cuba, and especially its capital, is rich in historical significance, 
particularly to visitors from the United States. We may see the 
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beautiful old cathedral, where the body of Columbus rested for so 
many years, the castle of La Fuerza, from which De Soto, Balboa, 
and other conquistadores departed on their high emprises, La Punta, 
Morro, and Cabanas castles, so important in the days of buccaneers 
on the Spanish Main and still interesting with their dark, musty 
dungeons, rusty cannon, and other souvenirs of an honored past, and 
Atares Castle with its monument to Crittenden and his brave men, 
who laid down their lives for Cuban liberty. 

Havana is clean, scrupulously so, far more than the average 
visitor expects. It is one of the healthiest cities in the world, 
Statistics tell us, and there one can satisfy one’s every wish. One can 
get typically Cuban food, or American food, as taste or fancy 
dictates. Papers and magazines from the States are only a few days 
late, and entertainments are cheap and wholesome, Woolworth and 
Company have a well-equipped store on San Rafael Street and a 
trip through it, looking at the placards telling the names of the 
various objects exposed for sale, gives one an excellent stock of 
words one does not often find in dictionaries. 

Trips to the provinces are not expensive. Matanzas, with its 
Hermitage of Monserrate, the lovely Yumuri valley, and its famous 
caves, can be visited in a day if one is rushed for time, and a day’s 
outing need not cost more than ten dollars. Other trips are rela- 
tively cheap, and everywhere the traveler finds beauty and interest. 

At the southern extremity of the island is Santiago de Cuba, the 
scene of the famous naval and land combats in our war with Spain. 
And one may well spend some time in Cienfuegos, Santa Clara, 
Pifiar del Rio, and other provincial towns. The cost of living, | may 
state, is cheaper in the provinces than in the capital, although one 
will not have so many comforts or diversions at one’s command. 

A two-months’ stay in Cuba need not cost more than three hun- 
dred dollars, including several trips into the provinces. An exceed- 
ingly liberal allowance would be from four hundred to four hundred 
and fifty dollars. This is cheaper than similar vacations in Spain and 
even in Spanish America, and I am sure that anyone who spends his 
vacation in Cuba will be delighted with the country and feel that he 
has spent his time and money in an exceedingly pleasant and profit- 
able manner. 

W. M. MILLER 
Juntor COLLEGE 
FLAT River, Missourt 














PRACTICAL PAN AMERICANISM' 


The interest in the study of Spanish in the United States is very 
great at present; so great in fact that it has taken on the proportions 
of a popular movement, spreading constantly into new territory. 
Small country high schools are introducing Spanish into the curricu- 
lum in response to the insistent demand of parents. Though the 
movement is taking place spontaneously, it is not unopposed. Its 
opponents are certain theorists and directors of educational systems 
who think of education as a scientific process whereby each child is 
trained to be a producing economic unit. To them cultural studies, 
and especially the study of a foreign language, are a waste of time. 
In regard to Spanish they overlook the fact that, in addition to its 
cultural value, it has a high social value. 

The geographical propinquity of the United States to the Spanish-speaking 
republics of America with the numerous political problems involved is an unes- 
capable fact. In the United States the people have a very direct influence on 
governmental policies. In the past they have had only vague or incorrect ideas 
about their continental neighbors. But in the future when millions of citizens 
by their study of Spanish during their high-school days have acquired a certain 
degree of sympathetic understanding of Latin-American mentality, they will 
certainly bring their influence to bear upon the attitude of Washington toward 
the other American countries. And it will redound to the benefit of all. 


To aid in discovering in what way a congress such as this Con- 
gress at Panama can assist in supporting the study of Spanish in the 
United States, it may be useful to review the practical results of 
previous Pan American conferences. 

The first Pan American Conference was held in Washington in 
1889. Its practical result was the creation of the Bureau of American 
Republics, now the Pan American Union whose headquarters are 
located in the beautiful edifice I hope you have all seen. On this 
building there is a plaque which acknowledges a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, through whose generosity it was possible to 
construct so exquisite a work of art, dedicated to a noble idea. 

In the city of Rio de Janeiro, where the third Pan American 
Conference was held in 1906, stands the practical result of that 
meeting, the Palacio Monroe, likewise built by the generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie. 


1 Extract from a paper written for the Pan American Congress at Panama, 
June, 1926, commemorative of Bolivar’s Congress of 1826. 
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In 1908 the First Pan American Scientific Congress was held in 
Santiago de Chile. To commemorate the occasion a library of books 
on Latin America, containing almost a complete set of Chilean peri- 
odicals and works by Chilean authors as well as by other Spanish- 
Americans, was purchased and presented to the library of Harvard 
University by Mr. A. C. Coolidge and Mr. Hay. This remains today 
the best collection of books by Latin-American authors in the United 
States. It has made possible various studies in which a few scholars 
have attempted to interpret the Latin-American mind to their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Second Pan American Scientific Congress, held in Washing- 
ton in 1915, included, among the resolutions voted at the end of the 
session, one to recommend the establishment of professorships of 
Latin-American history in American universities. Harvard Uni- 
versity responded immediately by inviting Mr. Ernesto Quesada of 
Argentina to lecture for a year. Mr, Quesada being unable to accept, 
a similar invitation was extended to Mr. Oliveira Lima, of Brazil. 
A regular professorship of Latin-American history and politics was 
later established. A few other universities give courses of like char- 
acter. 

In all these practical results of Pan American conferences and 
congresses may be noted one feature in common—the outlay of 
money. The larger the sum of money spent, the greater is the prac- 
tical result. 

Further it may be observed that the Second Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress did not go far enough. It was not sufficient to recom- 
mend the study of Latin-American history. That was much the same 
sort of error that we should make if, when we desired to know a man 
intimately, we should study only his clothing, or the record of his 
business operations, without conversing with him. The Latin-Ameri- 
can soul is to be found in Latin-American literature. It dwells in the 
poems of Goncalves Dias, of Andrade, of Rubén Dario and Amado 
Nervo. It lives in the host of novels and sketches of manners pro- 
duced by writers of every Latin-American country. That Congress 
should have included the study of Latin-American literature among 
its recommendations. The Pan American Congress at Panama, com- 
memorative of Bolivar, may rectify this mistake. It may pass a 
resolution recommending the establishment of professorships of Latin- 
American literature in North American universities. 

If professorships of Latin-American literature were established 
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in universities, the results might be far-reaching. Being leaders of 
thought in the United States, they would thus sanction the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge concerning Latin America. They would 
set the seal of approval on the study of Spanish as now carried on 
in the high schools. Young people entering the universities would 
find an opportunity to continue the study of Spanish with real profit 
to themselves. Scientific educators would then discover the high social 
value of the study of Spanish. 

To make this idea practical, the outlay of money is necessary. 
As the idea is new, universities need new money to carry it out. 
Just as other Pan American projects were made practical, perhaps 
some person will recognize his opportunity for conferring a benefit 
on America. Not long ago a very rich man died, leaving millions of 
dollars to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, an insti- 
tution that scarcely needed the bequest. Let us see what he might 
have done for Pan Americanism. 

Let us suppose that he had devoted one million dollars to found 
five professorships in as many North American universities. Each 
fund of $200,000 would yield, at 4 per cent interest, $8,000 annually ; 
of which $7,500 would pay the professor’s salary and $500 would 
purchase necessary books. With two million dollars he could have 
founded ten professorships in as many diverse parts of the country. 
The ultimate result in improving relations between the Americas by 
dispelling ignorance is incalculable. His name would have been for- 
ever spoken with gratitude in the universities. His fame would have 
been perpetuated in all America as the greatest of practical bene- 
factors of Pan Americanism. 

Let this Pan American Congress commemorative of Bolivar, 
whose greatest idea was a unified America, adopt a resolution in favor 
of establishing chairs of Latin-American literature in North Ameri- 
can universities. 


Not long after the foregoing was written, the University of 
Miami, Florida, opened its doors with a registration of seven hundred 
students on October 15 and 16, 1926. The university, according to 
the Pan American Bulletin,’ 


was founded with the motive of serving as a liaison of intellectual understand- 
ing between Latin America and the United States. For many years it had been 


2 Pan American Bulletin, January, 1927, p. 37. 
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evident that a strategic location for a great university would be in the south- 
eastern region of the United States. An educational institution situated there, it 
was felt, would have the greatest possible opportunity, owing to its geographical 
location, to disseminate and to receive helpful influences throughout the entire 
Latin-American region, and to develop close cultural relationships between the 
northern and southern continents and the near-by regions of Cuba, the West 
Indies, and Central America. In this connection it is proposed, at the University 
of Miami, to study the particular problems of both continents with the hope that 
each may be able to serve as the interpreter of the other. Fortunately a special 
endowment for the Pan American department will make it possible for the 
university to carry on this work in an adequate manner. 

Through the contribution of $1,000,000 by Mr. Victor Hope, there will be 
established a College of Citizenship. This will have as one of its main ob- 
jectives the organization of a Pan American department in which students and 
professors from Latin-American countries will assemble with North American 
students and teachers, thus contributing to a better and more sympathetic under- 
standing between these groups. 


In announcing the university, the Hon. James M. Cox, former 
candidate for President of the United States, and one of the regents, 
said: 

“The rapid increase in the study of Spanish as a language all over the 
United States of America is simply a measure of preparation for a new era 
in cis-Atlantic affairs. Into this whole scheme of things a university in the 
most attractive tropical region in the United States of America fits perfectly. 
This university will have a wide cultural and practical influence not only in 
Miami and in the United States, in general, but in all Latin America.” 


Mr. Cox is undoubtedly correct. The founding of a Pan American 
university presages a new era in cis-Atlantic affairs. But a single 
university in one corner of the country can effect little. Courses of 
study are needed in the older universities which will direct attention 
to Latin America. And they should be given by professors whose 
academic standing is dignified by the holding of regularly established 
chairs. These courses should not be limited to the coldly scientific 
and historical viewpoint but should include the warmly sympathetic 
consideration which comes with the study of language and literature. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

















ELEMENTARY SPANISH AND THE CULTURAL 


Curious to gain first-hand information concerning the actual 
amount of the cultural that a student has gained in elementary 
Spanish, the writer sent out a baby questionnaire to several college 
and university teachers and with it the request that they inflict it on 
their students of second- and third-year Spanish, that is on those who 
had had respectively six and twelve semester hours of college work, 
or their equivalent in high-school terms. The student was asked (1) 
to tell “who” or “what” were the following: Benavente, Lope de 
Vega, The Alhambra, Velasquez, Don Juan Tenorio, Cervantes, The 
Cid, Sevilla; (2) to name two products for which Spain is famous ; 
(3) to indicate Spain’s present form of government. 

Results were interesting: students of the second year averaged 
24.1 per cent ; those of the third year 36.2 per cent. The highest grade 
made was 77. The rash temerity and unholy curiosity of the teacher 
were most richly rewarded by some amusing statements. 

Mr. Benavente may be as surprised as was the interrogator to 
learn that he is: “a Spanish Monk,” “one of the Four Horsemen,” 
“a Spanish legend.” 

Lope de Vega must have turned uneasily in his last resting place 
to hear that he is: “a large weathervane on a tower in Granada,” “a 
Spanish explorer and pirate,” “a great general who is now dictator 
of the government.” 

It was interesting to know that the Alhambra is: “a court of 
lions,” “an ancient Moorish palace at ‘Grenada’ whose proprietor was 
Boabdil.” 

The students’ conceptions of Spain form a composite that varies 
but little from that of the average American’s knowledge of that 
country. Both Primo de Rivera and Stanley Baldwin would doubt- 
less consider themselves flattered on learning that “the Spanish gov- 
ernment is a limited anarchy much on the order of England.” That 
Spanish owes some of its popular favor to its commercial importance, 
we Spanish teachers cannot deny. And that this value has been 
stressed too much at times, most of us will readily agree, but that its 
popularity can continue to lean permanently on this support is 
doubtful. Unless we can convince both our students and our skepti- 
cal sisters, German and French, that Spanish can and is offering 
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disciplinary and cultural values, is it not inevitable that we should 
ultimately become the stepchild of the modern-language world? 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to attempt to prove 
to our sister languages that Spanish does offer mental hurdles, suffi- 
cient in height and number to develop agility and strength in the 
thought processes. Neither does space permit here an attempt to 
prove to the pedagogical world that there may be, after all, a rela- 
tionship between the grammatical skeleton of a language and the 
moral backbone of a boy; and as for the “practical’’ values of litera- 
ture, we can only add en passant that “humanity” and “humanism” 
are from the same root and that there may be a significance in that 
fact that the “exteriorists’’ are overlooking. Even the challenge of 
those who state that Spain has no culture to offer must be refused, 
however dearly one might enjoy doing battle for it. We cannot, 
however, forbear mentioning Mr. Owen’s article in the February, 
1923, number of Hispania, “Can or Should Spanish Literature Be 
Taught in the High School ?”’ Mr. Doyle’s “Spanish for Cultural Rea- 
sons,” and Mr. Hinkle’s “Some Things We Owe to Spain,” these last 
both in the February, 1925, issue. These, and others, offer most 
excellent material with which to meet the charge of Mr. Masson 
that Spain has contributed nothing to the culture of Europe. 

Yet that opinion is general, and therein lies our problem. Stated 
roughly, our situation is this: We must convince the world that we 
have the cultural to offer; yet we are either so hazy on the facts, or 
we are so busy with object pronouns that our students go forth with 
the feeling that Spain has no culture. There have even been college 
teachers in—well, let’s say Patagonia—who have roundly stated that 
“Spain has no literature, except, of course, Don Quijote, the fellow 
that fought the windmills.” “A commentary, isn’t it,” they usually 
add, “that the only book Spain has produced that is worth while 
should deal with a crack-brained fool!” 

But even were we conceded an honorable place by French, Ger- 
man, and Latin, we still have our troubles. When we language 
teachers speak of the cultural value of a language, Mr. Bagley and 
his confreres meet us with this weapon: “Well, even if we grant 
that value of a language, what percentage of your students get it?” 
And honesty compels us to admit very few. From rough figures that 
the writer has before her, it seems probable that at the maximum, 
not 2 per cent of the students who take Spanish for two high-school 
years or one college year ever reach an advanced course where the 
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literature is stressed, and the amount they gain before reaching the 
advanced work may be roughly surmised from the results of the 
questionnaire. 

Now is it asking too much that students who have spent two or 
three years in high-school Spanish should have such general knowl- 
edge? Can we really justify a language on its cultural value for the 
average student unless percentages are higher than those which 
figures would indicate? Of course be it said in parenthesis that 
there is no greater fallacy than the theory that “figures don’t lie.” 
Yet on the other hand it must be conceded that averages for German 
or Latin students who have never had a day of Spanish would 
_ probably be very nearly as high. Such figures are needed to round 
out the experiment. 

That breadth of view is in all ways desirable ; that it is attainable 
through a thorough knowledge of the culture of another country ; 
that we could in large measure meet the charges of the impractical 
which have been brought against us, could we prove that the average 
student has attained such knowledge—these things only the most 
rabid “exteriorist” would deny. But aye !—there’s the rub. 

And only the language teacher with high ideals of scholarly 
accuracy can know just how rough a rub it is. In the first place, it 
is a safe wager that a large percentage of the students who come to 
him are entirely innocent of any knowledge of English grammar. 
Besides this matter then, of teaching Fulanito all the English gram- 
mar which the English teacher has not been able to force into his 
cranium through five or six years and all the Spanish grammar which 
can be put between the covers of a 150- or 200-page book; besides 
training his tongue to speak the language, his ear to hear it, and his 
eye to see it correctly ; besides trying to overcome years of inaccurate 
habits of spelling and at the same time keep his enthusiasm for the 
language ; besides these things and more, the modern-language teacher 
modestly sets out to give him the cultural side. 

That the problem of time is a real one, then, no one who has 
taught a language would deny. And if the inclusion of the cultural 
must mean sloppy spelling and sloppier syntax, poor pronunciation 
and poorer comprehension of what is read, then the writer would be 
the first to say, “Omit the cultural,” for surely there is no more 
heinous crime than to let Fulanito be comfortably inaccurate. He may 
be inaccurate in spite of one’s most valiant efforts, but not in comfort. 

What then is the answer to the problem? Each teacher must of 
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course to a certain extent work out his own particular problem, and 
the answer will vary with the conditions. The writer has tried (not 
always with flattering success) to gain spare minutes in the following 
ways: 

1. Through organization of the grammatical into tabular outlines 
that will by the end of the year leave the student with the realization 
that grammar, at least in its broad outlines, is orderly in its makeup. 

2. An insistence on accuracy from the first and a recognition of 
the fact that eternal vigilance is the price of peace. 

3. Shorter reading lessons that may be covered accurately, the 
extra pages to be read as outside reading for content only—if pages 
must be covered. 

4. The elimination of artificial, time-wasting devices to gain in- 
terest. To illustrate, Fulanita spends hours looking through American 
magazines and cutting out American advertisements to make a pretty 
scrapbook that will illustrate two dozen words. The question arises: 
Isn't it expensively bought? Can’t the same interest be attained by 
having them start a cultural notebook which is divided into literature, 
art, commerce, etc.? And here Fulanita should surely be taught to 
read with a “seeing eye,” not spend hours looking for something 
definite. 

5. An enthusiasm on the part of the teacher for these things that 
is big enough to make Fulanito forget that he is working overtime 
and a belief that the average American boy is not likely to injure his 
health permanently by overstudy. 

But granted that in one way or another one has found a little 
time. There still remain the questions what, where, how, What shall 
one give? Where shall one find it? How shall one get it over? 

In trying to answer the question of “what,’’ we have comfortably 
interpreted cultural in its very broadest sense to include: the literature 
of Spain and Hispanic America; the art of these countries; their 
music; their philosophy of life; their religion; their customs ; their 
history; their geography; their commerce; in short, anything that 
will help to extend the horizon of the student. Naturally, the stress 
would vary with the background and interests of the teacher. The 
writer’s happens to be in Spanish literature and art as a revelation of 
the dreams, ideals, and customs of the people. 

As to the “where,” there are several things that are more or less 
self-evident. The first is the need of a book in English, such as 
Mr. Owen has mentioned in his article, in which are collected the 
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interesting facts about Spanish heroes, historical and literary, their 
legends, their art, etc. But such a book is as yet in the limbo of non- 
existence ; so it is equally evident, if we believe in the cultural, that 
we should select our books with a thought for this side. There are 
grammars on the market now, there are composition books, there are 
readers, there are histories, which are invaluable aids. In fact, is not 
the “where” everywhere, if the teacher has the background and will, 
by the alchemy of his own enthusiasm and by work that knows no 
union hours, sieve out from the interesting and worthless the brightly 
colored bits that serve to brighten up the progress of object pronouns 
or of irregular verbs? 

And that leads to the “how,” which isn’t any easier to answer, 
especially in a brief space. As the culture and love of culture of a 
wise mother permeate the home, so those of a teacher permeate a 
classroom. But it isn’t easy to tell how. At valentine time, what fun 
to work with famous Spanish lovers! with Amadis and Oriana, with 
Dulcinea and Quijote, with Don Juan and Inés, with Manrique and 
Leonor, with the lovers of Teruel. Christmas time: the nacimiento, 
the Mexican pijata, the “wise men” that leave gifts for little boys 
and girls in return for hierba, the pastores plays ; and then the earliest 
fragment of Spanish dramatic literature, Los reyes magos. Perhaps 
they'd like to finish it out and put it on as a Christmas play. 

But one does not have to wait for holidays for an occasion. A 
snatch of poetry in the readings may give an opportunity for an 
introduction to Campoamor’s humorous paradoxes, to Calderon’s 
philosophical outlook, to Jorge Manrique’s magnificent tribute to his 
father, to Santa Teresa’s beautiful faith, to Espronceda’s proud 
bravado. A proverb—is it characteristic of the race’s attitude toward 
life? What is an American proverb today that is characteristic of 
ours? Do they know of Sancho who was a walking refranero? Have 
they heard of the marqués de Santillana, who was interested in col- 
lecting refranes way back in the fifteenth century ? 

All this is more or less incidental and intangible. As tangible 
media, aside from the use of a cultural scrapbook and from textbooks 
that stress this, the writer has found her best opportunity in outside 
reading. The first year and a half, when the student cannot yet read 
in Spanish with any ease, offers golden opportunity for English trans- 
lations of Spanish classics or books of travel: the Alhambra, one 
term; the Cid (young people’s edition for high school), another ; 
Highways and Byways of Spain, a third; Don Quijote, the fourth 
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and fifth; a book on art, the sixth. But someone says the American 
boy and girl don’t like Don Quijote, and unless they are given a 
background, they don’t. But with that, es harina de otro costal. They 
are told ‘“‘the seventeenth century laughed, the eighteenth smiled, the 
nineteenth wept’”—what will the twentieth century do? They’re the 
twentieth. Yes, that’s funny, uproariously so (after reading one of 
the best episodes), but there’s more to it or else it couldn’t have lasted 
through the ages. It can be considered in at least three ways, one 
points out: as sheer farce, of the pie-throwing type; as a satire on 
the books of chivalry (Amadis and Oriana again) ; as the tragedy 
of an idealist in a world of reality. Which do they prefer? 

In conclusion, what should the student have at the end of the three 
years? I shall quote Mr. Owen as to the literary background he should 
have acquired : 

1. A knowledge of what constitutes the great periods of Spanish literature, 


with the approximate dates and some understanding of why the subject is divided 
into periods. 


2. An acquaintance with certain, not many, of the great names of Spanish 
literature, so that he need not hang his head if asked who was the Cid, Juan 
Ruiz, Lope de Rueda, Calder6én, Moratin the younger, Pérez Galdés, and a 
lew more. 

3. An inward conviction, based on knowledge, that the literature of Spain 
is a great literature among the world’s literatures, worthy of study and affection, 
and a part of the intellectual equipment of a man or woman of culture. 

And of what value to him is all such knowledge? “Americanism” 
has been defined as “the essence of little Jack Hornerism.”’ We do 
sit in the world’s corner by geographical location. Fate and our ener- 
getic ancestors have been good in giving us a large and rich slice of 
pie; it is inevitable that we should stick in our thumb and pull out a 
plum now and then, perhaps to the envy of our neighbors. [ut isn't 
it about time that we forswear the what-a-great-boy-am-I attitude 
that has characterized our adolescence? Blind complacency doesn’t 
spell growth. And is there anything more calculated to destroy this 
blind complacency than a knowledge of what the other part of the 
world has done and has thought? Can religious intolerance and 
cheap jingoism flourish in a nation whose children are saturated with 
an understanding of the dreams and ideals of others? Is not this 
after all the meaning of the so-called “international” value for the 
great majority of our students? 


RutHy LEE KENNEDY 


San Antonio Junror HiGH SCHOOL 

















IS THE SPANISH SUPERLATIVE AN ILLUSION? 


In a recent article in Htspania, under the caption “The Spanish 
Superlative—an Illusion,” the writer’s impetuous introduction re- 
minds one of the single member of the jury who called the other 
eleven good and true fellow-citizens stubborn and ignorant because 
they did not agree with him. 

As this sweeping relegation to the fossil age, of practically all of 
our trusted authorities on Spanish grammar, might result in confus- 
ing some young teachers and students a further discussion of the 
subject may be advisable. 

We may all concede that the commonly accepted forms of com- 
parison, (1) positive: the adjective merely stating a quality without 
comparison ; (2) comparative: the adjective with the adverb preced- 
ing, indicating the quality in a greater or less degree; and (3) the 
adjective thus modified but still further delimited by the limiting 
definite article, indicating the one individual (or the collective group) 
among several, possessing the quality in the highest degree, is not so 
clear-cut as the distinction in English by the terminations -er and -est 
for the comparative and superlative degrees. 

However it may not be amiss to observe that even in English the 
definite article is essential to a correct and complete superlative state- 
ment, while good usage does not authorize the article with a com- 
parative. 

The writer referred to has evidently been confused by the fact 
that, when the article occurs before the noun modified, it is not re- 
peated (though it is understood) where the superlative idea is in- 
tended. 

The criticism of the scholarly work of Bello seems also to have 
been rather hasty, for it requires but little examination to see that the 
words “casi siempre” have been misconstrued ; inasmuch as it is evi- 
dent that Bello meant to indicate that, although in many cases the 
superlative form is indicated by the definite article immediately pre- 
ceding the augmentative or diminutive adverb, it also occurs in many, 
if not in most cases, separated from them by the noun modified; in 
which cases it is understood, and not repeated after the noun; this in 
no wise nullifying the essential relation to the superlative, of the 


1 HispANIA, Volume IX, Number 6. 
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article, whether expressed or understood, separated from or joined 
with the comparative form of the adjective.’ 

Again, the dismissal of the French rule without explanation, but 
with the statement: “The fact that it was exactly parallel to the 
French rule made it seem perfectly logical and unquestionable,” looks 
like a begging of the question. 

We agree that it is “exactly parallel,” except that the French 
lacks the distinction of gender in the plural ; and we agree that it was 
“perfectly logical and unquestionable,” since so far as the genius of 
the two languages is concerned, French and Spanish are identical at 
this point, and the writer referred to has given no explanation of his 
ground for conceding the acceptability of the French usage while 
claiming to reject it in Spanish. 

In support of the contention that the long recognized validity of 
the truly superlative character of the definite article or the possessive 
pronoun preceding the comparative form of the Spanish adjective 
may still be maintained, we agree with the “foreign writers of Span- 
ish grammars” whose excellent logical and discriminating judgment 
has doubtless thoroughly analyzed this problem many times. The 
works of Ramsey, Wilkins, Crawford, Coester, Hills, Ford, and a 
host of other Americans, and such men as E. Allison Peers and other 


2 The passage referred to by the author is: 

Bello’s statements are found in two places in the Bello-Cuervo Gramética 
Castellana (20th ed., 1921), and in not criticizing them Cuervo seems to concur 
in them. In paragraph 220 he distinguishes between the two kinds of superla- 
tive. In 1025 he discusses true superlatives, “de régimen,” “... denominados 
partitivos porque rigen expresa o tacitamente un complemento formado de ordi- 
nario con la preposicién de, y significan, no sdlo, como aquéllos (i.e., the abso- 
lute superlative), un alto grado de la calidad respectiva, sino el mas alto de 
todos, dentro de aquella clase o coleccién de cosas en que consideramos el 
objeto: ‘Demdstenes fue el més elocuente de los griegos.’ ... Los superlativos 
partitivos o de régimen son casi siempre frases que principian por el articulo 
definido, el cual, combinandose con los comparativos los vuelve superlativos: 
‘La mds constante mujer’ ... .” 

In the last sentence it will be observed that Bello qualifies his rule, for he 
says that these superlatives “are almost always phrases beginning with the 
definite article,” thus reflecting a slight feeling of uncertainty which our gram- 
marians have seen fit, for the most part, to ignore. His uncertainty would 
doubtless have been greatly increased if he had taken the trouble to express 
his examples in slightly different words, e.g., “Demdstenes fué aquél de los 
griegos que fué mas elocuente; la mujer que es mas constante, etc.” These 
versions show precisely the same superlative sense, but without the article, 
thereby completely nullifying his rule. 
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English authorities, do not deserve to be dismissed in the fashion of . 
the introductory paragraph of the article cited; but they may be 
cheered by the following quotation from the monumental work of the 
distinguished Spanish authority, Eduardo Benot—who, in the second ; 


volume of his Arquitectura de las lenguas, says (Vol. II, pp. 488 A 
and 490) : 


Los adjetivos comparados pueden ser palabras a medias y 
necesitar complementos : 
Un buen verso no es tan bueno por lo que dice como por lo 
que deja de decir. 
A veces especifica un objeto como superior entre otros de su 
clase : 
Es el mas alto de todas los hermanos. 
Es la mas rica de toda la familia. 


Cuando comparados muchos individuos, resulta que uno, (0 
varios de ellos) posee una cualidad en mas alto grado que todos, 
los demas, este grado supremo se llama SUPERLATIVO.® 

Lo mismo sucede si el individuo posee esa cualidad en grado 
infimo : 

Es La* mas hermosa de todas sus hermanas. 
Son Los mas feos de la ciudad. 

Son Los menos crueles de aquellos bandidos. 
Es LA menos rica de la familia. 


WILLIAM F. RIce 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





3 The small caps are Benot's. 











SPANISH STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The year 1926 witnessed great activity in the interest in the 
Spanish language which of late has been steadily growing in Great 
Britain. The King of Spain visited Oxford in July and received 
from the University the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 
Contrary to precedent he consented to speak. His command of the 
English language and the manner of his delivery aroused great 
enthusiasm as he concluded with the desire “that this visit of mine, 
from one land of old universities to another, may knit yet closer, to 
real purpose, and for the lasting good of both nations, the traditional 
friendship of Spain for Britain and of Britain for Spain.” 

The King’s visit served to hasten the completion of the fund of 
£25,000 to establish a Department of Spanish Studies at Oxford, 
initiated a year or two ago to celebrate the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Argentina and Chile. Regarding this department, the an- 
nouncement has been made that “the intention is that public-school 
boys and others may have the opportunity of acquiring, in a suitable 
atmosphere, the necessary training to fit them for their future work 
by means of a specialized course of study.” Apparently in Great 
Britain Spanish has a decided commercial, rather than a literary, 
appeal. 

Courses in Spanish, however, are now given not only in England, 
but in Ireland at Dublin and Belfast, and in Scotland at Glasgow. 
In England the most active center appears to be the University of 
Liverpool, where Professor E. Allison Peers heads the department. 
In addition to its regular courses the university sponsors a summer 
school of four weeks at Santander, of which Professor Peers is the 
director. 

Interest at the English universities is stimulated by Spanish 
societies. These hold frequent meetings at which readings or lectures 
are given and even gramophone recitals of Spanish music. The great 
event for each club is a visit from the Spanish Ambassador, who has 
been giving an interesting and really instructive lecture on the poet 
Gabriel y Galan. 

The various activities of these clubs are chronicled in the Bulletin 
of Spanish Studies, edited by Professor Peers, and issued quarterly 
at Liverpool, printing from forty to fifty pages. This journal is 
conducted along somewhat the same lines as H1sPANIA. 
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JOSE MARIA GABRIEL Y GALAN' 
A MODERN SPANISH POET 


; Quiero vivir! A Dios voy 
y a Dios no se va muriendo; 
se va al oriente subiendo 
por la breve noche de hoy. 

De luz y de sombras soy, 
y quiero darme a las dos. 
; Quiero dejar de mi en pos 
robusta y santa semilla 
de esto que tengo de arcilla 
de esto que tengo de Dios! 


My first words to you this evening may perhaps fall strangely on your 
ears. They are those of a prayer to forget for the time all things but one. 
Detach your thoughts, I beg you, from my personality and from your own— 
nay, from your very surroundings! Concentrate them with me on the subject 
oi my lecture! Only in this way shall we penetrate and properly comprehend 
the psychology, and visualize with some accuracy the moral figure of José 
Maria Gabriel y Galan. 

To arrive at this result—and none other should be, in my conviction, and 
doubtless is yours, the object of the study I invite you to make with me today 
of this very modern and very remarkable Spanish poet—my first step is to 
examine his life. It is, of course, true, pre-eminently true, that the man we 
set out to find and to know is the author as he stands revealed in his works, 
wherein he arises in the loftiest expression of his mind and heart, of his intel- 
lectual power and moral nature. We disdain, we loathe the sordid, seamy side 
of everyday reality that gives a vulgar touch to everyone’s life. We do not 
want to see an author through the eyes of his valet de chambre nor yet those 
of his spouse, particularly if she be a shrew or a scold, a frivolous butterfly 
or a prosaic housewife, unable in any case to rise to his level, or even to appre- 
ciate and venerate him according to his deserts. We discard this aspect of 
our subject, and we discard it, not merely on account of its essential offen- 
siveness to our finer feelings, but because we are solely concerned with the 
dreamer, the thinker, the versifier, the divinely inspired singer of things and 
men, and it would not be fair to his merits nor to our own judgment were we 
to allow such petty considerations to warp or dim in the smallest degree the 
image reflected in his work. Let us leave such barren and ungrateful tasks to 
those who in the domain of literary and historical biography specialize in 
microscopical research, often to no purpose or utility whatever. 

Still, to picture to ourselves the full force and quality of our poet’s inner 


*A lecture delivered at Glasgow before the Spanish Society of Scotland by 
H.E. the Spanish Ambassador on October 29, 1926. 
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self, in order to interpret and realize the sense and meaning of his utterances 
before taking them, as it were, into our hands, before weighing and assaying 
them as so many pieces of precious metal, we should seek a touchstone in a 
general idea of his life and surroundings of which the influence must inevitably 
be reflected even in the sublimest and most spiritual of his productions. 

Gabriel y Galan was, above all, a countryman. I cannot describe him as a 
peasant, although in one sense such he was, consciously and deliberately, 
through and through. But not ashamed to put his hand to the plough, that 
most noble and sacred tool of man, he was no mere tiller of the soil, no plod- 
ding husbandman, no mere soulless reaper or callous herdsman. A small farmer 
and the son of a small farmer, he was all this, as he tells us himself in his 
poems, and yet above it all. He was accustomed to possess, to command, to 
govern. Placed neither very high nor at the foot of the social scale, he was so 
happily situated as to be able to look upon those above him, those around him, 
those below him, with equal detachment, and through the medium of a singu- 
larly honest, pure, and sensitive heart to gauge their several qualities and faults, 
their rights and wants, their happiness, and their misery. 

Sut he was first and foremost a countryman, a lover of the country, of the 
soil, of rural life, of Nature, her landscapes, which are her picture gallery, 
her continual process of change and repetition wherein are her good works. 
Profoundly religious, like a true countryman, we find Gabriel y Galan so 
far removed from mawkishness or bigotry that, as I will presently show 
you, we must consider him as eminently philosophical, soaring to heights 
unsurpassable, not only in the purely lyrical outpourings of a Christian soul, 
but in his interpretation of the works of God as he sees them around him and in 
his judgment of the acts of men and the state of society he knew. 


Y en la sierra, y en el monte, y en el valle 
Y en el rio, y en el antro, y en el piélago 
Dondequiera que mis Ojos se posaron, 
Dondequiera que mis pies me condujeron, 

Me decian—; Ves a Dios ?—todas las cosas 

Y mi espiritu decia :—Si, le veo. 

:Y confiesas?—Y confieso—; Y amas ?—Y amo. 
zY en tu Dios esperaras?—En El espero.’ 


José Maria Gabriel y Galan was born in the early ‘seventies of the last 
century, the son of a farmer, of the village of Frades de la Sierra in the 
province of Salamanca. He prepared in this famous old University town, and 
later in Madrid, for the profession of schoolmaster, and at seventeen years of 
age won by competitive examination the post of teacher at the village of 
Guijuela, province of Salamanca, and four years later, also by competition, a 
similar appointment in the historical township of Piedrahita, situated in the 
province of Avila. After another period of four years he married a young girl 
from Extremadura, a circumstance of considerable importance in his future 
development as a poet, and at twenty-one resigned, “porque mis aficiones todas 





? Desde el Campo, T. IL. p. 33. 
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estaban en el campo.” Until his death in 1905 he lived, as he wrote himself to 
one who was to be his biographer and critic, the great Spanish authoress, 
Condesa de Pardo Bazan, “wholly given up to the cultivation of a few acres 
and to the care and love of my people, my wife, and three children.” Already 
during his lifetime he made himself a name in those literary jousts we know 
in Spain as Juegos Florales. His successes at Salamanca, Zaragoza, Bejar, 
Murcia, and Lugo—that is, in half-Spain, the publication of his poems in local 
reviews and journals, assured him a justified popularity. “Mis paisanos los 
salamanquinos y lo mismo los extremefios, me quieren mucho, me miman. Yo 
también les quiero con toda mi alma.” So writes Gabriel y Galan himself. 

Does not this epitome of his passage on earth remind you in its general lines 
of the life of Robert Burns? Countrymen both, intellectuals by their education 
and the flowering of their talent, both of them deliberately go back to the 
land from love of the land, Gabriel y Galan perhaps more completely than 
Burns, although there is no saying what he might have done had he been as 
cruelly treated by fate as his fellow-poet in Scotland. He, too, might have 
ended his days as an exciseman, or, as we have them in Spain, a tax collector. 
“Un recaudador de contribuciones,” after the pattern of Miguel de Cervantes. 
gQuién sabe? 

It is an abiding persuasion with me that nearly every British author has 
his counterpart in Spanish literature, for better or for worse, more or less 
precisely and perhaps at epochs far apart in the annals of chronology. In 
spite of this relativity of resemblance and a natural diversity of form, I make 
no doubt but that the thoughts and sentiments of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Chaucer, Wordsworth, Southey, English of the English though they be, will 
be found again in the mouths of Spanish poets, with the same outlook on 
life and the innermost meaning of its problem, their love and interpretation 
of Nature, their spontaneity, their unconventionality, their human feeling. I 
speak only of those who presumably were not directly or consciously influenced 
by the literature of one country in the other, for such there have been most 
certainly since the end of the fifteenth century down to our own day. Among 
the former few are so mutually akin in my opinion as Gabriel y Galan and 
the great Scottish poet, who had preceded him by nearly a hundred years, and 
of whom he probably had heard little more than the name or maybe even less. 
Gabriel y Galan, however, lived and died Spanish to the core—that is to say, a 
latinized Celtiberian, and Latin he is in many respects, almost Virgilian in 
some. Listen! 


Los corderos baladores 
Van en grupos triscadores 
Asaltando los repechos 
Coronando los cerrillos 
Despuntando los tomillos 
Y brincando los helechos.* 


*Las Reptblicas, T. 1., p. 152. 
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Era un campo con flores y frutos, 
con hombres y pajaros, 

con caricias de sol y aguas puras 
de limpios regatos, 


Olivares azules que escalan 
alegres laderas; 

huertecillos con frutas de oro 
que engrien las vegas. 


Recortados, pequefios trigales ; 
minisculos prados, 

alamedas pomposas y viilas 
sotos de castafios. ... 


Y la sierra gentil mas arriba, 
perdiendo asperezas. 
sonriendo a medida que sube, 

la vida por ella. 


Colmenares que zumban y labran 
palomares blancos 

majadillas que alegran las cuestas, 
sonoros rebajios.* 


Y vi una tarde el amoroso idilio 

sobre la. cima de la azul montajia; 

un sol que se ponia, 

una limpia caseta que humeaba, 

una cuna de helechos a la puerta 

y una mujer que ante la cuna canta... . 
Y el hombre en un pefasco 

tafendo dulce gaita 

que va atrayendo hacia el dorado aprisco 
los chivos y las cabras.° 


The second step in this brief and superficial study of the literary personality 
of José Maria Gabriel y Galan is an examination of the surroundings in which 
he was born, lived, and died. In the presence of such an audience as this it seems 
superfluous to stress the part played by environment in the foundation and 
expression of a particular talent or character. We are all deeply, unceasingly, 
unconsciously susceptible to the influence of the “atmosphere” in whose 
midst we breathe and act, whether material or spiritual. There is not, and 
has never been a painter, sculptor, musician, poet, or prose-writer who 


* Dos Paisajes, T. I1., p. 241. 
* Fecundidad, T. II., p. 141. 
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is not or was not wholly or to some extent the product of the subtle and 
complex conjunction of factors arising from his racial origin and individual 
atavism, the period and place of his birth and later development and life, of 
the things and men with which in one way or another he comes or has come 
or came into daily contact. 

With this fundamental consideration before our minds we must not lose 
sight of one fact overshadowing all else in the poet’s nature and life. Gabriel 
y Galan was a Castilian. 

Very rarely, if ever, did he go beyond the borders of Castile. The capital 
of Spain, Madrid itself, where José Maria studied as a youth and won his first 
appointment, is in Castile. He must on some occasion have stood on the sea- 
shore, for only one who had himself looked upon the immensity of the ocean, 
watched the play of the waves, the heaving of its bosom, the rapidly changing 
lines of its waters, the incessant alternation of light and shadow chasing each 
other over its surface, could have written such a poem as El Arrullo del 
Atlantico. Moreover, he recounts how he threw his harpoon into the waters 
(“he arrojado los harpones en el piélago,” in Desde el Campo), but it is not 
clear whether when he did so he was hunting the whale or merely an otter. 
With this exception we may therefore believe and affirm that Gabriel y 
Galan lived and died in the land of his birth, in the heart of Castile—“el rinoén 
de Castilla.” 

Castile! The word evokes for the Spaniard not only the golden glories 
of a region paramount in the making and government of one of the greatest 
empires in history, the consequences of whose achievements we still witness 
today, but also the vision of vast plains hedged in by dark blue mountain 
ranges of clear-cut, majestic contour, those “sierras” famous in every European 
tongue, covered in summer with the waving crops of wheat which once made 
them a granary of Rome, or in winter with that earth rich in ochers and 
browns graded against the indigo of hill and cloud we know so well from the 
background of the masterpieces painted by Velazquez and Zurbaran. 


Los campos de mi amada tierra; 

* a * * * 
los de las pardas onduladas cuestas 
los de los mares de enceradas mieses 
los de las mudas perspectivas serias 
los de las castas soledades hondas 
los de las grises lontananzas muertas.* 


It is the picture so vividly drawn by Longfellow in his Castles in Spain, and 


again by Gaspar Niujiez de Arce, another modern Castilian poet, a far more 
powerful genius than Gabriel y Galan, when in his /dilio he exclaims : 


°GABRIEL Y GALAN: El Ama, Tomo L., p. 36. 
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; Cuantas veces mi espiritu errabundo 
apartado del mundo 

en aquel torreén del homenaje, 

con intima y tenaz melancolia 
se engolfaba y hundia 

en la infinita calma del paisaje! 


Ni aislada roca, ni escarpado monte 
del diafano horizonte 

el indeciso término cortaban: 

por todas partes se extendia el Ilano 
hasta el confin lejano 

en que el cielo y la tierra se abrazaban. 


; Oh tierra en que naci, noble y sencilla! 
; Oh compos de Castilla 
donde corri6 mi infancia! ; Aire sereno! 
; Fecundadora luz! ; Pobre cultivo! .. . 
; Con qué placer tan vivo 
se espaciaba mi vista en vuestro seno! 


Cual dilatado mar, la mies dorada 
a trechos esmaltada 
de ya escasas y mustias amapolas, 
cediendo al soplo halagador del viento 
acompasado y lento, 
a los rayos del sol mueve sus olas. 


Corta y cambia de pronto la campiia 
alguna hojosa vifia 

que en las umbrias y laderas crece, 

y entre las ondas de la mies madura, 
cual isla de verdura, 

con sus varios matices resplandece. 


Serpean y se enlazan por los prados, 
barbechos y sembrados, 

los arroyos, las lindes y caminos, 

y donde apenas la mirada alcanza, 
cierran la lontananza 

espesos bosques de perennes pinos. 


Here the whole of Nature is pervaded by the rays of the sun-god, beating 


on “the distant town that seems so near, 


”7 


showing up each twig, each blade 


of grass, each clod of earth, casting shadows of hard, uncompromising black- 


* Longfellow, Castles in Spain. 
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ness at the foot of every tree, every man and beast, every building, clothing all 
as with a wizard’s wand in a dazzling mirage of perspective and proportions 
unseen in the romantic mist of damp Northern climes, and drawing from the 
bowels of the earth, from each flower and herb, an intoxicating scent, ‘the 
essence of their intense vitality. Here far above the sea the air becomes so 
fine that we would hardly perceive it as we breathe, were it not for a rare 
searching quality that with the keenness of a knife pierces the innermost 
cavity of our lungs. Here indeed floats “el aire sereno,” serene indeed not 
merely to the eye and skin but sharpening to the ear, so that by night more 
than by day, when the sky above is transformed into a blue-black cupola alight 
with radiant stars seemingly within reach of the hand, the bark of a sheep- 
dog, the bleating of a sheep, or again in summer the chirp of millions of 
crickets strike upon the brain with an acuteness out of all relation to their real 
place in Nature’s scale. Here is the home of the Castilian race; men of 
upright, unswerving character, born fearless and inured to hardships, punctilious 
in their honor, grave and well balanced in thought and word, of harmonious, 
distinctly enunciated speech, spare, well made, tanned by the heat of August 
and the icy blasts of March, black-haired, brown-eyed, neither tall nor stunted 
in stature, the women comely and buxom, of sturdy build, good housewives 
and wise counselors, mothers above all else, from whom have sprung the 
makers of Spain. It is on this stock that a hundred different grafts from all 
over the Peninsula have caused the madrileiia to flower in the great capital at 
the foot of the Guadarrama Mountains. Quick, witty, graceful, neat in dress 
and footgear, straight as a die, with a spice of skepticism such as becomes a 
woman with experience of the world, the daughters of Madrid may well be 
termed the parisiennes of the South. 

But such is not the Castile of our poet. Gabriel y Galan, a native of the 
province of Salamanca, was a charro and never forgot the fact. “Del charrete 
al baturrillo” overflows in humorous form with pride of birth. He came 
from much farther west than “la tierra de Campos” I have just described, ex- 
alted by Nufiez de Arce in his poem. Around Salamanca the mixture of the 
Keltic and Iberian races probably carries an ever larger proportion of the 
former element as they approach the frontier of Portugal. Both men and 
women, so frequently and aptly described by Gabriel y Galan, are of higher 
stature, the national dress, still worn in some parts, changes. The costume for 
males is wholly of black velvet, a short jacket adorned with large flat silver 
buttons, a low waistcoat showing a wide expanse of frilled linen, long-tagged 
leggings, and a soft hat of the same color, whereas their mothers, wives, and 
daughters wear brightly embroidered scarves and aprons over a black bodice 
and scarlet or yellow skirt hooped and edged with bands of somber velvet. 
The plains stretch no longer in unending vistas particularly toward the 
southwest, where, nestling on a spur of la Pefia de Francia, an offshoot of 
la Sierra de Gata, which in places rises to a height of some four thousand 
feet, we find Frades de la Sierra, the birthplace of our poet. In Mi Mon- 
tarasa, Los Sedientos, La Galana, Desde el Campo, En todas partes, Fecun- 
didad, La Romeria del Amor, Elegia, La Jurdana, Nocturno Montaiiés, Gabriel 
y Galan speaks to us of mountains and mountaineers, peaks, crags, hill and 
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dale and rushing torrents, of wolves and oak woods. He relates how, high 
above the clouds, he quenched his thirst where “drink the yellow roe and the 
stag” (“Yo he bebido en los recénditos aguajes de las corzas amarillas y los 
ciervos,” Desde el Campo), how he killed the wild boar with his hunting knife. 
One of his most ambitious flights is an ode A la montajia. But at the foot of the 
cordilleras the country still retains many of the features of the landscape of 
Castilla la Vieja, and everywhere the character of the inhabitants is the same. 
We have only to read El Ama, El Ganadero, Las cuentas del tio Mariano, El 
poema del Ganan, Surco arriba y surco abajo, and so many more of his pieces to 
see from their pages arise the austere and noble figure of the Castilian peasant. 
The poet himself shows us how his own spirit was tended, trained, and 
strengthened in his home (E/ Ama, Tradicional), and tempered by the course 
of his life in the villages and farms of the countryside of Salamanca among a 
simple, honest, hard-working, law-abiding, dignified people. “Gente a carta 
cabal.” 

Gabriel y Galan’s poems were first printed for different Juegos Florales in 
the provinces or in local magazines and reviews. Later they were edited in 
parts under the titles of “Castellanas,” “Extremefias,” and “Nuevas Castella- 
nas,” and were honored by prefaces from the pens of such brilliant writers and 
recognized authorities in the contemporary literary world of Spain as Condesa 
de Pardo Bazan, Bishop Camara of Salamanca, Juan Maragall, the great 
Catalan critic, and Don Francisco F. Villegas. In 1912 his complete works 
were published with an anonymous prologue by the firm of Fernando Fé of 
Madrid and Seville. Under the system followed in this edition the poems 
appear grouped as “Castellanas,” “Nuevas Castellanas,” “Extremejias,” “Reli- 
giosas,” and “Campesinas,” followed by some fragments in prose. This method 
is logical and sound enough from a purely material point of view. For him, 
however, who would submit the poet’s productions to a psychological analysis 
such as they deserve, I would suggest a division of a more introspective char- 
acter. 

Thus twenty-four of his poems are frankly and exclusively religious. In 
the first of these, entitled “Inmaculada,” our author apologizes for attempting 
a style beyond the strength of his rustic Muse enamored of rocks and trees 
and fields, but incapable, so he says, of flights sufficiently sublime for sacred 
subjects. The whole of this composition keeps, it is true, within the diapason 
of a minor key, as indeed seventeen others of the same kind, but in Adoracién, 
Desde el Campo, Fe, En todas partes, A la definicién dogmatica de la Inmacu- 
lada Concepcion, Al Cristo de Veldzquez, in particular, we come upon odes of a 
very high order, so high that the names of Fray Luis de Leon, of Milton, of 
Campion, of Crashaw, of Wordsworth and Santa Teresa involuntarily break 
on our lips as we follow the procession of their majestic stanzas or hark in 
rapture to their words of fire. 

For sheer lyrical ecstasy and poetical expression of religious fervor few 
can rival, and perhaps none have ever surpassed Gabriel y Galan in his truly 
apocalyptical vision of an inspiration of heavenly Love moving the hand of 
the giant of Spanish painters as he throws upon the canvas his inimitable 
conception of a crucified God made Man. ; 
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Condesa de Pardo Bazan, in her critical review of Nuevas Castellanas, 
underlines our poet’s Christian sentiment. Her knowledge of literature, Span- 
ish and foreign, so wide and deep, assures me, however, that she would never 
have considered this trait as a peculiarity, or even the characteristic of Gabriel 
y Galan. A bitter philosophy, a wonderful comprehension of the countryside 
and its inhabitants, these rather are the salient features of the poet’s work. 

Las cuentas del tio Mariano, Regreso, Fe, Ara y Canta, Canto al Trabajo, 
Las Repiblicas, and a dozen more of Gabriel y Galan’s best pieces are essen- 
tially philosophical. They are for the most part the indignant protest of a 
long-suffering, honest, single-minded man against a state of things which could 
make possible the crying shame of such scenes as those etched with Goya's 
grimmest needle in La Vela, Dos paisajes, La Jurdana, El Embargo, and Las 
Cuentas del tio Mariano itself. Such is the pungency of the poet’s style as his 
acid bites into the copperplate that Condesa de Pardo Bazan in her Prologue 
stops and asks herself for a moment whether the man was a revolutionary. 
Gabriel y Galan a wrecker? Ah, no! Had he felt within him the blind rage 
of the destroyer he could never have filled page after page with tender words 
of hope and love for all his fellows. He could never have published his appeal 
A S. M. el Rey, so genuinely Spanish in his loyal respect and perfect trust in 
a king to whom he denounces without fear and in utter frankness the abuses 
that should be known in places so high that they can be remedied and the guilty 
punished. As he himself declares, “Seftor: no soy un juglar: soy un sincero 
cantor del castellano solar.” Here we have him portrayed by his own hand. 
No professional agitator he, no politician of any color whatsoever, no satirist, 
no Juvenal, Horace, or Quevedo, but a humble Censor of evil wherever he 
descries it. As his soul recoils, so his voice makes heard his repugnance without 
mercy for class or age or sex. If in El Regreso, A S. M. el Rey, and elsewhere, 
he loudly condemns the idle rich, the callous landlord, the cruel usurer, in 
Los pastores de mi Abuelo, La Pedrada, Amor de Madre, he chastises the spirit 
of social rebellion and the vices of the poor, as in La Gedihonda or Que tendré? 
he sears with a red-hot iron or dismisses with icy scorn the harlot, the corrup- 
tress of good men, or the ghoulish rapine of the Sexton’s cynical daughter who 
goes to the dance decked out with the jewels of the dead and finery that reeks 
of the grave. A plain straightforward castellano, nourished on the open air 
and devoted to a frugal life, he believes in everyone doing his duty, his duty 
to God and man. Herein, and in the healing, sanctifying virtue of hard work 
so eloquently sung in his Canto al Trabajo, he discovers the panacea, the elixir 
of life, the remedy for all social evils. Such within the poet is the man, the 
philosopher. 

As an elegist we owe great consideration and an admiring respect to Gabriel 
y Galan, now and again something more, particularly if we read El Ama, Lo 
Inagotable, Elegia, Tradicional. In his depth of tenderness, in his poetical 
melancholy and all-penetrating spirituality, he is not easily excelled. 

Gabriel y Galan will remain, however, chiefly as a bucolic poet. So he 
deemed himself and so he will be chiefly remembered. A thread of philosophy, 
of Christian inspiration, of sturdy, solid, unaffected morality runs through all 
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his compositions, but between thirty and forty of them have none of these for 
their theme. They keep strictly within the bounds of short descriptions of 
country landscapes, of incidents, peaceful, sweet, merry, and sad, of rural life. 
“La vida agreste” and nothing more. My references to different poems in the 
course of my lecture must be taken as an adequate indication and proof. To 
go farther now would lead us astray. Let the curious dip for themselves into 
the pages of “Castellanas,’ ‘“Campesinas,’ and “Extremefias.” Suffice it to 
say that nearly all are happily inspired in the best spirit of the Eclogues and 
Georgics. 

The time has now come for a word as to a peculiarity in our poet's work. 
Eighteen of his pieces, “Extremefias,”’ are written not in Castilian but in 
dialect. At an earlier stage I alluded to the important influence of his marriage 
to a young girl from Extremadura. The poems in question are in the common 
parlance of her people. We can hardly call a dialect, however, what is but a 
local popular pronunciation of the classical Castilian, standing to the latter 
in closer relation than broad Scots to:English. So that if by the elevation and 
fervor of his philosophical and religious poems, by his stern indictment of 
man’s folly and sin, whether under “the lordling’s pomp” (Burns, The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night) or among the “hardy sons of rustic toil,” and, above all, by 
his touching love of the countryside, his appreciation of its beauty and _ his 
defense of its lowly inhabitant, Gabriel y Galan reminds us strongly of Burns, 
he also resembles the Bard of Ayr by his fondness for a provincial variation 
of the national form of speech. Burns’s production was, no doubt, incom- 
parably more abundant than that of Gabriel y Galan, albeit we can measure 
the life of one and the other by about the same number of years. The Span- 
iard, moreover, differs from the Scot by his utter abstention from political, 
personal, and, with one exception in each case, warlike and superstitious themes. 
And here let the parallel cease. We will not attempt to award the prize to 
Corydon or Melibaeus. Each shines in his own style, each draws sweet music 
from his slender reed. Arcades ambo. Let us leave it at that. 

Be it noted in conclusion here that several of the “Extremejfias,” F/ Varon, 
El desafio, La Gedihonda, and first of them all, El Embargo, must be accounted 
as among the most virile and poignant of Gabriel y Galan’s inspirations. 

What are our poet’s faults? If his limpid, perfect style and fresh unex- 
pected turns of speech are freely applauded by his critics, they discover his 
principal merit in this magic clothing of “commonplace ideas.” But are those 
ideas to be contemned because they spring from the heart of fields and woods, 
rocks and hills, and the life of simple folk? Of what else sang Virgil through 
the pipes of his shepherds? And do we not two thousand years after his passing 
vet thrill as we read “Tityre tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi silvestrem 
tenui Musam meditaris avena” ? Having hazarded this humble remark, I| hastily 
withdraw. It is not for me to enter the lists against far better judges than I, 
while, on the other hand, I bow before their strictures on certain slips in 
prosody, a fault not unknown among those who write in a language so adapted 
to versification that the ardor of inspiration now and again blinds them to the 
dictates of meter. 
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In summing up, we can say with truth that Gabriel y Galan was a great 
poet, but not one of the greatest poets in the Spanish Literary Renascence of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. One of his most friendly commentarists 
refuses to class him at all, and dubs him “a thing apart.” 

A man apart from his predecessors and contemporaries he certainly was, 
just as your Rudyard Kipling, and, for the matter of that, Burns himself, 
were looked upon askance the day their genius first dared to pour the good 
old wine of immortal poetry into the skins most commonly used, known, and 
understood by the humbler people of their day. The fact remains and emerges 
therefrom that Gabriel y Galan is the most genuinely democratic and healthily 
modern poet of Spain. 

His most famous poems—all Spaniards know them—are El Ama and Los 
Pastores de mi Abuelo. They reflect his soul in two different and very remark- 
able moods. The criterions of your judgment would not, however, in mine be 
complete were I not to add El Cristo de Velazquez. A religious ode before all 
else, I do not give it you today as such, although it impresses me deeply by this 
element, but for the reason earlier quoted in my lecture. Greek, Latin, Italian, 
German, English, and Spanish lyrics have all passed before my ravished sight or 
filled my ear with ecstasy. Never in any have I been struck by a loftier and 
stronger translation of the innermost soul of man into words. 


(Reprinted from The Bulletin of Spanish Studies, for January 1927.) 








DR. TOMAS NAVARRO TOMAS 





Dr. Tomas Navarro Tomas is the author of the well-known 
Manual de Pronunciacion Espanola, of which the third edition ap- 
peared last summer. He is the Director of the Summer Session for 
Foreigners of the Centro de Estudios Historicos in Madrid. But 
this summer he is coming to the United States to lecture in various 
universities ; and, beginning in September, he will give courses during 
the academic year at the University of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P.R. 
At our last meeting Dr. Navarro Tomas was elected an honorary 
member of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SPANISH DEGREE FOR ALIENS 
Graduation With Honors from Spanish Universities Is Now Permitted 


Foreigners will henceforth be able to graduate for a doctor’s degree in 
Spanish universities under a decree signed today. Hitherto only one organiza- 
tion, the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios, had special courses for foreigners, 
but its certificates had no official value. 

The decree will favorably affect a number of Americans who annually 
pass through Spain wishing to continue their studies, the majority of whom 
are professors. It is estimated that there is an average of one thousand 
applying every year who hitherto have been unable to carry out their desire to 
be officially inscribed at the Spanish universities. 

Under the new system, foreigners can compete in two classes for a degree. 
One is of Spanish language and literature, a certificate for which will receive 
recognition in all United States universities. The other is the degree of Doctor, 
which will be given to a Master of Arts whose thesis is accepted. The degree 
does not accord the right to exercise professions in Spain. 


—New York Times, February 17, 1927 





MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, SPANISH SECTION 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University. The following papers were presented : 

1. “The Post-Positive Pronoun,” Mary E. Buffum, University of Missouri 
(read by the Secretary in the absence of the author). 

2. “Additional Notes on Ser and Estar,’ Eugene F. Parker, Washington 
University. 

3. “Remarks on Adjective Position,’ C. Carroll Marden, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

This program was arranged by Professor Doyle, appointed chairman at 
the suggestion of Professor J. D. M. Ford of Harvard University, who had 
been elected at the last meeting of the group, but found it impossible to serve. 
Discussion was general and animated, as several new points of view were offered 
on these well-known syntactical problems. Reports for the Modern Foreign 
Language Study were then made by Milton A. Buchanan, University of To- 
ronto, on “The Spanish Word Count,” and by Hayward Keniston, University 
of Chicago, on “The Spanish Idiom and Syntax Frequency Counts,” and all 
those interested in Spanish syntax were urged to co-operate with the Study in 
making these counts. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Joseph 
E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Charles P. Wagner, University of 
Michigan. About eighty persons were present. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY, Secretary 
GoucHER COLLEGE 
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CONNECTICUT NOTES M. L. A. 


The annual December meeting of the Connecticut Group of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association was held at New Haven on December 4, 1920. 

Before the regular meeting, four section meetings were held. The Spanish 
section was presided over by Mr. F. de Villafranca, of Meriden High School, 
and an address on “Spanish Realia” was given by Dr. Carlos Concha of Yale. 

The general meeting, which was attended by nearly a hundred, was under 
the direction of the chairman of the Connecticut group, Professor Ernest J. 
Hall of the Spanish Department of Yale. The feature of the day was an 
address on “A Modern Language as a Life Possession,” by Mr. William B. 
Snow of the Board of Superintendents of Boston. Other interesting papers 
were read’ by Professor Henmon and Professor Spaulding of Yale, and by 
Dr. George Van Santvoord, headmaster of the Hotchkiss School. 

Dr. Concha, who addressed the Spanish section, is president of the Con- 
necticut Chapter of the A.A.T.S. Professor Hall of Yale, chairman of the 
Connecticut group of the New England Modern Language Association, Mr. 
C. L. Tappin of Waterbury, the vice-chairman, and the secretary of the group, 
also are charter members of the Connecticut Chapter of the A.A.T.S. 


C. P. HarrInGTON, JR., Secretary 
KENT SCHOOL 


HISPANIA BACK NUMBERS 


The editor will buy a few copies at 50 cents each of the following num- 
bers for the purpose of filling orders for complete sets: 


Vol. I. May, 1918. 

Vol. IV. March, 1921. 
Vol. V. February, 1922. 
Vol. VILL. February, 1925. 
Vol. VIIT. December, 1925. 




















REVIEWS 


Ensayos y discursos de critica literaria hispano-europea, por ARrTuRO 
FARINELLI, con carta-prélogo de RAMON MENENDEZ Pipa. Pubblicazioni 
dell’ Istituto Cristoforo Colombo. 2 vols. (1-300 pp. and 301 pp.), Roma, 
1925. 


This recent publication by the great Italian literary historian, dedicated to 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, is a series of articles on Spanish and European 
comparative literature that were formerly published for the most part in German 
and Spanish journals not always accessible to American scholars. They are 
now published in two convenient volumes by the Istituto Cristoforo Colombo, 
all in Spanish, and in some cases revised and enlarged. 

Arturo Farinelli is one of the most distinguished of living Romance schol- 
ars. He is a specialist in comparative literature and to Hispanic studies he has 
devoted so much attention that one may justly include him among the most 
eminent Hispanists such as Fitzmaurice-Kelly and Morel-Fatio.* 

In the carta-prélogo Menéndez Pidal has most exquisitely expressed the 
spirit that appears in the work of the artist and literary historian Arturo 
Farinelli in the following words: 

“Si buscasemos el intimo lazo de unidad que informa y embellece los varia- 
disimos trabajos de este maestro, sefialariamos acaso la exaltacién de la indi- 
vidualidad del artista, tan férvidamente sentida que ante ella se inclina reverente 
el pensamiento del autor. El pensamiento habitualmente enfocado hacia las 
corrientes que arrastran la inspiracién a través de los tiempos y de los paises 
mas diversos, columbra no obstante por cima de ellas el altar de la individuali- 
dad: ‘el unico mundo es el corazon del individuo,’ y ‘guiado por este sentir 
ora estima quimérico el suefio de una literatura mundial, ora pone sagacisimas 
reservas a las generalizaciones ambiciosas respecto a un alma colectiva que 
abisma en si al individuo.” 

The themes discussed by Farinelli in the two volumes, that are entitled 
Parte Primera and Parte Segunda, are listed below with brief notes. 

1. Dante a través de los siglos, pp. 17-44. A brief résumé of his monu- 
mental Dante in Spagna, Francia, Inghilterra, Germania, etc., and published in 
La Unidén, Buenos Aires, on the occasion of the Dante sexcentennial. 

2. Espaiia y su literatura en el extranjero, pp. 45-108. A lecture given at 
the Ateneo of Madrid in 1901, and first published in La Lectura, 1902. 

3. El ultimo suetio romadntico de Cervantes, pp. 109-137. A lecture given 
at the Centro de Estudios Historicos, Madrid, in 1922. 


1 Among the outstanding contributions of Farinelli to Hispanic studies we 
might mention at least the following: Spanien und die spanische Literatur im 
Lichte der deutschen Kritik und Poesie, Berlin, 1892; Grillparser und Lope de 
Vega, Berlin, 1894; Deutschlands und Spaniens literarische Besiehungen, Wei- 
mar, 1895; Don Giovanni, Torino, 1896; La vita é un sogno (Calderén), Torino, 
1916; Dante in Spagna, Francia, Inghilterra, Germania, etc., Torino, 1921; 
Viajes por Espatia y Portugal desde la Edad Media hasta el Siglo XX, Madrid, 
1921; Guillaume de Humboldt et ’Espagne, Torino, 1923. 
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4. Guillermo de Humboldt y el pais vasco, pp. 139-172. A lecture given at 
Bilbao in 1922; a few notes taken from his work, Guillaume de Humboldt et 
l’Espagne, published the following year, 1923. Recently, 1926, Farinelli has 
published another fascinating article, dedicated to the memory of Adolfo Bonilla 
y San Martin, on the same subject, Ancora di Humboldt e la Spagna, in the ‘ 
review Colombo. 

5. Marcelino Menéndes y Pelayo, pp. 173-244. This inspiring eulogy to 
the greatest of Spanish literary historians was first published in Estudio ior 
1914. It is an essay of exquisite style and diction and of deep emotional appre- 
ciation. 

6. Consideraciones sobre los caracteres fundamentales de la literatura 
espanola, pp. 245-300. A lecture given at the Universidad de Madrid in 1922; 
a masterly dissertation on the fundamental characteristics and types in Spanish 
literature: Don Juan, the Cid, Cervantes, Don Quijote, Sancho, Lope, etc., the 
philosophers, chivalry, honor, the critics Mila and Menéndez y Pelayo, etc. 

7. Espaiia y Francia, pp. 306-355. This is a very important and pertinent 
article. Farinelli first calls attention to a fact not always fully appreciated by 
scholars, namely that the numerous French authors of “voyages en Espagne” 
are for the most part prejudiced and ignorant and are not reliable for true 
information about Spain: 

“Estos escritos impresionistas, tan frecuentes que parecen como llovidos del 
cielo, se despachan luego como pinturas fieles de un pais en relativa decadencia 
que, sin embargo, merece la consideracién de los entendidos y la benevolencia 
de la esclarecida nacién francesa. Por lo comin repiten los disparates antiguos 
ya mil veces y hasta el fastidio repetidos. Detras de frases brillantes descubren 
una ignorancia estupenda de todo lo que es verdaderamente caracteristico de 
Espafia. El dafio producido por estos libros, ensalzados desde luego por la 
critica del dia y derramados en el piblico, es mayor, sin comparacidén, al que 
suelen causar en el campo de la critica y del arte muchas obras escritas con 
rigor de método, pero con pedestre estilo, de pesadisima e indigesta erudici6n, 
engendradas con frecuencia en las escuelas doctrinarias alemanas y que nada 
resuelven, perdiéndose en un piélago de subtilidades y pequefieces.” 

Farinelli then goes on to make an admirable review of the great work of 
Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur l’Espagne, and some of the voyages criticized at the 
beginning. 

The first form of the foregoing article was published in the Revista critica 
de historia y literatura espaiolas, Madrid, 1897. 

8. Espana y Flandés, pp. 359-393. An article that continues the theme of 
Number 7 above. 

9. La “Comedia” espaiola en Holanda y Alemania, pp. 397-423. A revised 
Spanish translation of a review first published in German in Neue Forschungen, 
1895, of J. Schwering’s Zur Geschichte des niederlandischen und spanischen 
dramas in Deutschland. 

10. John Lyly, Guevara y el “Euphuismo” en Inglaterra, pp. 426-442. A 
review first published in 1896 in Revista critica de historia y literatura espaiolas 
of S. G. Child, John Lyly and Euphuism. 

11. Gracidn y la literatura de corte en Alemania, pp. 443-546. A review of 
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Karl Borinski, Baltasar Gracién und die Hofliteratur in Deutschland. A com- 
plete bibliography of the subject has been added but the original article of the 
year 1895 has not been changed. This is one of Farinelli’s best contributions to 
Spanish literature and considered by the critics as fundamental and definitive. 
12. Cartas de F. A. Wolf, H. Luden, y F. Jacobs a Alvar Augustin de 
Liaiio, pp. 547-562. Review of an article by Franz Boll published in Blatter } 
fiir gymnasial Schulwesen, 1895. | 
13. Calderén y la misica en Alemania, pp. 563-651. A new revised and i} 
enlarged version of an article published in Cultura Espanola, 1907, and also 
one of the author’s most important contributions to Spanish studies. j 
14. Don Juan y la literatura espaiola, pp. 653-682. Farinelli’s contribution i 
to the Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, 1899. i 
The two volumes are a convenient, well-printed, modern edition of a few 
of Farinelli’s most important minor contributions to Spanish and European 
comparative literature, a work that should be in the library of every Hispanist. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Poetas de Hispano-America, por E. Solar Correa, 300 pp., Imprenta Cer- 


vantes, Santiago de Chile, 1926. { 


El Sr. Solar Correa nos ofrece una Antologia hispanoamericana que, con | 
; 


} 
AureELio M. Espinosa | 


pequefios cambios, podria aceptarse como la mejor hasta el dia. El periodo 
clasico que el coleccionador sefiala entre 1810 y 1840 esta representado por tres 
poetas generalmente aceptados como de tal tendencia: Olmedo, Bello y Heredia, 
aunque el primero y el ultimo son en verdad los poetas de vanguardia de nuestro 
romanticismo. Agrega en esta parte nuestro autor un cuarto poeta: la chilena 
Mercedes Marin del Solar, que pudiera suprimirse de la Antologia sin que ésta 
perdiese. . 

Entre los romanticos (1840-1888) notamos la presencia de Placido, Gémez 
de Avellaneda, Marmol, G. Gutiérrez Gonzalez, Blest Gana, Salaverry, Llona, 
Obligado, de la Barra, Andrade, Soffia, Acufia, José Antonio Maitin y Zorrilla 
de San Martin. No son todos los que estan ni estan todos los que son, pero en 
fin, dentro de los limites de nuestra desorientacién literaria no puede pedirse 
mas. Unicamente hace verdadera falta el nombre del argentino Echeverria, mas 
por su gran significacién histérica que por su valor individual estatico. No hay 
que olvidar que él nos introdujo el romanticismo alla. 

Entre los modernos incluye el sefior Solar Correa a los precursores del 
modernismo omitiendo imperdonablemente el nombre de Marti, una de las 
figuras mas importantes en nuestra renovacién literaria. Agrega ademas varios 
nombres menos conocidos como los de los chilenos Pedro Antonio Gonzalez y 
Vicufia Cifuentes. El primero, huguesco y desenfrenado, es de dudoso valor; 
el segundo es probablemente el mejor poeta chileno des tos tiempos. En seguida | 
nos da el Sr. Solar buenas selecciones de Dario, Lugones, Nervo, Jaimes Freyre, 

Gonzalez Martinez, Valencia, Blanco Fombona, Herrera y Reissig, Chocano: 
los verdaderos modernistas. 


La ultima parte de esta Antologia esta formada por algunos nombres 
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nuevos. Abre la lista Maria Enriqueta, la harmoniosa escritora mexicana. 
Creemos que Maria Enriqueta es mejor prosista que poeta. En seguida vienen 
algunos poemas de Magallanes Moure, el mejor poeta que tuve Chile (excep- 
tuando a Max. Jara) hasta 1924. Luego nos presenta versos de Carlos Pezoa 
Velis, chileno de renombre continental ya. Creemos que Luis Felipe Contardo, 
que viene a continuacion, no hizo obra de mérito para figurar en una Antologia 
americana. Las poetisas estan representadas por Delmira Agustini, Gabriela 
Mistral, Alfonsina Storni y Juana de Ibarbourou, muy bien. Hay que felicitar 
al autor por haber incluido a tres excelentes poetas que no figuran en otras 
antologias : Carriego, Capdevila y Medardo Angel Silva. 

Entre los nuevos nos habria gustado ver otros nombres, de grandes poetas, 
tales como Arévalo Martinez, E. Banchs, J. M. Eguren, Luis Carlos Lopez. 
Entre los modernistas no hay raz6n para omitir a Othon, Tablada, Leopoldo 
Diaz, Juana Borrero. Y desde luego nos habria gustado ver la seleccién de 
todo el libro encabezada por el nombre glorioso de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. 

Todos los americanistas y los escritores de nuestra lengua deben agradecer 
al Sr. Solar Correa este libro cuerdo y bien orientado. Hay cambios que se 
imponen y ya los hemos sefialado. Con todo, como dije mas arriba, esta Anto- 
logia es probablemente la mejor que se haya hecho en nuestros paises. 


A. Torres RIOsEco 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Forgotten Shrines of Spain. By Mitprep Staptey Byne. Philadelphia and 

London: J. B. Lippincott, 1926. 311 pages. 

This magnificently bound book on Forgotten Shrines of Spain has, besides 
a charming cover design, and its interesting frontispiece and map, sixty-seven 
doubletones from photographs by Arthur Byne. Added to this is the romantic 
account of going a-cloistering in very realistic Spain, a country which can offer 
charm not to the boorish tourist but to the intelligent, unsophisticated wayfarer, 
in search of ascetic beauty, or the grandeur of the past. Spain’s charm has al- 
ways been a special one, all of her own, and so hard to understand that people 
will like or dislike her, but seldom, very seldom, understand her. In Forgotten 
Shrines of Spain there is more than mere sympathy; there is a sincere desire to 
understand. And thank Heaven! the book is not sloppy, stupid propaganda: it 
is a commendable contribution to the appreciation and appraisal of one phase of 
Spanish art and culture. 

The author begins by giving full particulars how to reach the monastery in 
question. Hence the book is valuable as a guide for those who like to ramble by 
themselves. Then the author proceeds to give an account of her trials, experi- 
ences, and observations while en route. As the monastery is approached, she de- 
scribes it and informs us of its history and vicissitudes, its treasures—if any are 
left. Mrs. Byne has very well blended narration with description. At no time is 
the reader bored with much description, and he experiences the ascetic beauty of 
Santo Domingo de Silos, Santa Maria del Paular, and the other monasteries 
visited. An enumeration would make this review too long. All these forgotten 
shrines have a pathetic story—that of a past glory combined with a gradual 
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crumbling. The account of the dispersal of the Silos treasures is perhaps the i 
most pathetic of all. Few realize how much has been lost from these monasteries q 
through foreign invasions, civil wars, cupidity of politicians, and ignorance and 


indifference in general. Let those who are ignorant of Spanish culture read these 
sad pages. Let those who are interested in the truth of the matter see for them- i 
selves what is there in Spanish. No other country in Europe has been so neglect- | 
ful of her treasures as Spain was and has been. But not all is so grim, so full 4 
of pathos, or rather of tragedy. There are many pages filled with the bright sun 4 
and the blue sky of Castile, or unknown Extremadura. Then there are pages of . 
erudition. Mrs. Byne is no petty amateur and her comments on the retablo of 
the Cartuja of El Paular, or the Covarrubias Madonna in Silos, which she con- 
siders to be a copy of a lost Van Eyck. i 

We should like to suggest to teachers of Spanish to get books like Forgotten 4 
Shrines of Spain for their school libraries, if not for themselves. | 
i 


Fepertco SANCHEZ 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Alfonso the Sage and Other Spanish Essays by J. B. Trend. 216 pages. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1926. 

Especially since the national revival in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, Spaniards have resented most keenly the average outsider’s association 
of their country with little beyond religious intolerance, bull fights, political 
corruption, mystery, and romance. Few countries, indeed, have been more 
universally misunderstood than Spain. From the famous Apology of William 
of Orange in 1581 to the film versions of Blasco Ibafiez’s novels and the 
popular song hits of the present day, her momentous contributions to the world’s i 
civilization have been singularly underestimated, when not entirely overlooked. i 

Generous and disinterested efforts have been made in the last quarter- 
century to eradicate from the minds of the English-speaking public the in- 
iquitous legend of “Black Spain.” The present book, Alfonso the Sage and other ; 
Spanish Essays, represents a loyal and painstaking attempt to render full 
justice to the genius of a country which, for centuries, was generally held in 
utter contempt. 

The plan followed by the author is a most happy one, the book covering 
as it does the main figures and movements of Spanish cultural life from the 
days of Alfonso the Sage and Raymund Lully to those of Unamuno, Baroja, 
Azorin, Pérez de Ayala, the Machado brothers, and Jiménez. Literary studies 
arranged in chronological order and separated by “Interludes” dealing with 
topics of general appeal such as “The Fairies in Spain,” “Spanish Children at 
Play,” or “Spanish Gardens” give to this volume an unusual range and a 
refreshing touch of variety. The text is interspersed with numerous extracts 
from Spanish poetry accompanied by excellent English translations. The 
introduction in which the author has sketched political and social conditions 
prevailing in contemporary Spain is worthy of careful reading, a statement 
which cannot usually be predicated of most prefaces or introductions. The 
essays which constitute the body of the work are written in a clear and 
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vigorous style, seasoned at times with a touch of gentle humor. Furthermore, 
one finds in them a copious amount of interesting information. Covering a 
vast and varied field—Queen Isabella, Luis de Leén, Spanish Plays for Eng- 
lish Players, Lope de Vega, Campoamor, Poetry in the Balearic Isles, The 
Dance of the Seises at Seville, etc——-Mr. Trend always feels at home and 
abounds in stimulating views. His essays on “Mystical Spain” and “The 
Spanish Fairies” prove in a convincing way his thorough knowledge of the 
most intimate features of the Spanish soul: 


“The Spanish Mystics were eminent, as the Victorian Agnostics were emi- 
nent, not because they were the rule, but because they were the exception. That 
Spain is a land of mystics is an idea which can no longer be entertained.” 


And again in the essay “The Spanish Fairies” (p. 65) : 


“What with the tales which have come to Spain across Europe and those 
which were brought by Arab story-tellers, Spain should be particularly rich; 
but the attitude towards the subject, the extraordinary skepticism of the 
Spanish mind and its freedom from nearly all superstitions, have made it 
unlikely that a Grimm or a Perrault, a Dasent or an Andrew Lang will ever 
arise in the Peninsula.” 


These quotations show that the author has grasped the fundamental charac- 
teristics—psychological and intellectual—of the people about whom he writes. 
His representative Spaniard is concrete and self-conscious; like that of Una- 
muno, in his Sentimiento Trdgico de la Vida, he is “the man of flesh and blood, 
he who is born, suffers, and dies—particularly dies—he who eats and drinks and 
plays and thinks and wills, the man who sees and is heard, the brother, the 
true brother.” An enemy of abstraction and speculation, he is intensely indi- 
vidualistic and practical. 

Alfonso the Sage and other Spanish Essays is an appropriate complement 
to the author’s former book, A Picture of Modern Spain, Men and Music, 
published in 1921. Used conjointly, the two volumes will furnish valuable 
information about Spanish cultural history. Teachers may well assign them as 
collateral reading. Students will find in them a sympathetic and accurate study 
of the most important aspects of Spanish life and history. 

J. M. CaRRIERE 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


*“Mystical Spain,” p. 34. 
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